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f HERE is at the present time a 
roi tt great and significant movement 
| all over this country in favor of 
the training of boys in 
the use of tools, so that 
they will be prepared to pursue some in- 
dustrial avocation, when they have tech- 
nically ‘‘finished’’ their education — in 
other, and more correct words—left school. 
The movement receives its strongest im- 
pulse from the most experienced and wisest 
educators. Men who have seen that the 
system heretofore pursued does not prepare 
the boy for the struggle for daily bread 
which he must make, when his school-days 
areended. That what he gets through his 
school years is a little more, or a little less of 
the same thing—but nothing that fits him, 
or gives him an insight into practical work. 
All that the college-bred man has been 
able to do, is to teach that which he has 
himself learned—and thus the ranks of 
teachers are full to overflowing, while for 
our skilled mechanics, engineers, builders, 
architects, and the like, we have had to send 
to Europe; principally to Germany, where 
skilled training is made a religion. But the 
conscience of this country is now becoming 
thoroughly aroused ; it has seen that if activi- 
ties, mental and physical, are not trained for 
useful exercise, they will train themselves 
for mischief; that the criminal classes are 
being largely re-inforced from the ranks of 
unemployed boys, and that it is just as true 
that Satan finds work for idle hands to-day, 
aS it ever was. 
VoL. CKV—No. 14. 


BY MRS. CROLY (J. J.). 


Moreover, the Science of the Nineteenth 
Century in experimenting upon social prob- 
lems, has discovered that training for useful 
work is an important factor; perhaps the 
most important agent, in the rescue and de- 
velopment, the purification and elevation of 
the human animal; that it is in every way 
his most beneficent influence and steadfast 
friend. 

The acquisition of this knowledge has 
created a demand for schools all over the 
country, in which the principles of mechan- 
ism, the use of tools, and the application of 
general ideas to specific manual work, shall 
be a part of the curriculum. Some have 
been established, but it is necessary to prac- 
tical value for the majority, that they should 
be a part of the public school system, and 
afford to boys who have been removed from 
school at an early age on account of narrow 
incomes, an inducement to remain in the 
acquirement of a future means of support. 

The experiment when made—as in Phila- 
delphia—has proved to be of the highest 
value. The practical difficulty in the way is 
in the almost impossibility of obtaining 
competent teachers—for we have no sources 
in this country to draw upon—our shops 
and foundries being filled with foreign 
workmen, while the native genius in me- 
chanics is buried in poor lawyers, or success- 
ful business men, whose recreation and 
pleasure is in ‘‘tinkering’’ at some handi- 
craft; or about their own homes. 

The admirable superintendent of the Phil- 
adelphia School obtained his position through 
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the enforced knowledge obtained in his 
father’s blacksmith shop, in his early years; 
years which he considered at the time worse 
than thrown away, but which cultivated 
natural aptitude and insight, until they 
amounted to genius. 

But it is not the care of the boys that I 
wish particularly to discuss in this article; 
but that of the girls. The boys will be sure 
to get what they require, be helped to what 
they need, when men have found out what 
itis. There is no question in regard to what 
industrial or manual training is for them. It 
means the knowledge and use of tools inthe 
practical working of wood and metals; it 
means thorough draughtmanship; the skill 
of the builder and the engineer, as well as 
the way to use the plane and the auger. 

But when the question of the industrial 
training of girls comes to be considered, it is 
different. The men are willing to do the 
right thing—many of them have daughters 
—they recognize the social problems of the 
day, and the necessity that exists of girls 
beittg trained to useful work ; but apart from 
teaching, which is even more over-stocked 
with women than men, they can think of 
nothing but sewing and cooking. Girls, 
nowadays. do not know how to sew and to 
cook, let them learn, and return to the 
thrifty habits of their grandmothers. 

This sentiment has resulted in sewing 
being made a part of the public school sys- 
tem of Boston, Philadelphia, and some other 
towns and cities, and the training in the use 
of the needle is excellent so far as it goes. 
In Boston, and perhaps, also in Philadelphia, 
a cooking-school will be incorporated with 
the public school system in October of the 
present year ; also a valuable feature, priceless 
indeed, in the absence of home training. 
But these arts, especially that of sewing, 
does not go far enough, when it stops at the 
primitive stage of neatly hemming and over- 
handing, felling, or even shaping the minor 
articles of women’s or children’s wear, such 
such as aprons and undergarments. The art 
of Design ought to be brought in, and con- 
nected with sewing, to lay the foundation for 
the training of artistic and practical dress- 
makers and milliners, upholsterers, and 
house decorators, which are as much needed, 
and for which there is just as great demand, 
as for good plumbers and skillful house 
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carpenters. The work of aseamstress means 
drudgery and poor pay; of a skilled dress. 
maker, good pay, and work of the head in 
directing others instead of the drudgery of 
the hands. 

But it means also better life and possibilities 
for us all. It means more conscience, as 
well as more knowledge and insight put into 
work® It means less waste of force, less 
expenditure of nervous enegy, more truth 
and honesty in working methods, and results 
more in harmony with the natural order of 
growth, and with what is alike and what is 
different in human development. The parts 
of the dress of women now exist without rela. 
tion to each other, they are disjointed frag. 
ments and fractures, which only rarely seem 
to have ever known, or had any correspond. 
ence with each other. This could not be, if 
our girls were trained in the knowledge of 
form. If they were taught to consider the 
essential and perpetual characteristics of the 
human body, and the wisdom of preserving 
certain essential principles in dress, employ: 
ing diversity as nature does in details, not in 
elemental conditions. 

A girl who has been trained in sewing, 
should know how to cut that which she is to 
sew, and how to apply to it, its most beautiful 
and natural decoration. She should hav 
been taught how to take this decoration from 
natural sources, the leaf, the flower, the twig, 
the branch of coral, the tendrils of the vine, 
the delicate blossom, or the fruit. unce this 
has been taught it is a perpetual possession, 
she can apply it to coarse or fine matezial, to 
silk or wool, linen or lawn. She can add to 
asimple dress of wool, an artistic finish fine 
than aton of beaded passementerie in th 
pretty tendrils of a hand-wrought vine, 
little sprays of starry jessamine, or smiling 








hepatica. Such work is not more difficult 
and shows to infinitely better advantage tha 
embroidering a foot-stool or a chair-back. 
But the principal point, and the one tol 
insisted upon is this, that it takes sewing of 
of the region of unskilled drudgery, 4 
makes of it a remunerative art. The seat 
tress may make a modest place for herself, 
but the chances are against her, with 
sewing-machine as a competitor; but 
trained and skilled dressmaker who unde 
stands the anatomy of the human for 
who can cut, devise, create, adapt, and set 
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home her work complete, and in its way, 
simple or elaborate, perfect ; is something 
which as yet could not exist, because the 
conditions have not been created for its 
development. But they are now, and shall 
we not urge with all our power their em- 
ployment for the needs of thousands of 
willing, industrious, intelligent girls, who 
only want the chance to make abundant and 
worthy use of all that it puts in their hands. 
But the associaton of a School of Design, or 
the teaching of Design in connection with 
sewing, does not limit its application to 
dressmaking. The girl who has been taught 
the rudimentary principles of form, of color, 
of drapery, can apply them to upholstery, to 
the finish and decoration of rooms, as well 
as to the making of clothing. It is a mere 
matter of inclination and direction. Indeed, 
the application of the principles of Design 
to house decoration is only a branch of the 
same subject, and should form a part of it; 
so that the girl should understand how to 
apply principles in different directions as 
well as the boy. 

There seems to be a difficulty in the minds 
of both men and women in defining the 
special objects and aims of a training-school 
for girls,especially in fixing upon aims which 
will furnish the best and readiest means of 
earning a livelihood. But there need not be 
this uncertainty. Telegraphy affords one 
excellent branch of remunerative labor for 
girls, and short-hand writing or stenography 
another. Both these could be added without 
any difficulty to Cooking, Sewing, Drawing 
and Designing, with reference to dress and 
house decoration. It is not necessary to 
devote all the hours to one or two subjects 
or studies ; girls are as capable of knowing 
a diversity of things as boys. Still, the 
diversity need not be obligatory. It should 
be possible for a girl to make herself profi- 
cient in one field alone, if that is her object 
and desire. 

To Telegraphy and Stenography, Book- 
keeping might be added with useful results ; 
for this presents a growing field for women, 
who are found accurate, quick, conscientious, 
More persistent in their work and less oner- 
ous in their demands than men. In all 
excepting the largest business houses, there 
isan increasing demand for them as book- 
keepers and cashiers. 
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But after all the widest field is opened by 
drawing and design, added to a thorough 
knowledge of cutting andsewing. Two great 
shipping firms in Europe—one in Glasgow, 
the other in Liverpool—have added a staff 
of trained women-workers to their employees 
with the happiest results. The women were 
engaged for the linen department, to furnish 
and keep in order the sheets, pillow-covers, 
towels, and all bedding for the out-going and 
in-coming steamers. The saving of expense 
upon previous methods was found to consid- 
siderably more than save the cost of their 
wages, while comfort and satisfaction of pas- 
sengers were greatly promoted. Some of 
the young women employed by the Glasgow 
firm had received a training in mechanical 
drawing and the art of design. Their field 
was enlarged. One was put in charge of the 
whole scheme of interior decoration, paint- 
ing and finish of all steamers and vessels 
turned out or refitted by the company, and 
has now for years had an organized corps of 
trained artistic workers under her direction. 
In the meantime the business of the firm has 
quadrupled, and the importance of the posi- 
tion grows with it, but it is maintained with 
honor and satisfaction to all concerned. 

This union of the arts with useful indus- 
tries in the education of women is what is 
needed to elevate the work and the worker— 
to raise them ont of the region of ill-paid 
drudges into the higher place of trained, well- 
paid, respected employees. There is honor 
and beauty, truth and righteousness in work 
that is well done—the only degradation is 
idleness, and the mischief or crime to which 
it leads. 

There is a work for women everywhere, in 
the effort to graft upon common tuition the 
practical training which shall fit the majority 
of girls, not only to be helpful wives to poor 
men, not only proficient in baking and boli- 
ing, hemming and patching, but how to make 
a living in useful and remuneraive ways. 
How to properly clothe their own bodies, and 
make intelligent, tasteful clothing for others. 
How to bring to their aid in the development 
of pleasant home life the form and order, 
the color and combination of natural objects, 
and thus avoid the vulgarities and incongrui- 
ties which are the unconscious vices of the 
ignorant, and create so much of their dis- 
comfort. The conscience of the country, as 
before remarked, is awake on the necessity 
for training in useful arts and industries ; let 
us see that girls get the benefit of it as well 
as boys. 








Go to Palifar. 
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F ALL pleasures must be bought with 
pain none realize the fact better than 
people with smali income. Mabel 
Ventnor would have told you so at 

@ least, and with double con- 
viction on a certain hot 
morning when she and her sister Sue were 
trying to decide where to go for their sum- 
mer vacation. A long year of monotonous 
toil had this one bright break to look for- 
ward to month after month. At first the 
prospect was one of unalloyed brightness, 
but as the time for decision drew near it was 
perplexing enough to reconcile limited 
means with unlimited desires, and to solve 
the problem of the greatest good for the 
fewest dollars. To-day the decision must be 
made; and with railroad excursion books, 
advertisements and gazetteers the girls were 
giving their whole minds to it. 

‘“‘Suppose we try this little place in the 
mountains?’’ said Sue, whose wishes were 
always modest. ‘‘The fare is only seven 
dollars for the round trip, and the board is 
cheap enough.”’ 

‘“‘T am afraid we would starve to death ; 
and there is nothing to do,’ answered 
Mabel, who was apt to have ideals and to 
find them unmistakable impedimenta on 
more occasions than summer holidays. 

‘‘Then go to the sea. We can always sit 
on the sand and smell the salt water. 

** Mosquitoes and land breezes. You see 
Sue, if rich people are disappointed in a 
place they can go away, but we have to 
**stay put ;’’ and I cannot bear to lose, not 
only our money, but all our precious little 
time.”’ 

‘‘How you do love your little time! I 
think you are — greedy about every 
hour of our holiday.’’ 

‘Of course Iam. It’s the one little ewe 
lamb among all those black sheep of work- 
ing days. I wish I was obliged to go some- 
where,and could not think of any other place.” 

“Cape Cod?”’ 

** Costs too much to go there.’’ 

“Virginia? ’’ 

**Hot, I am afraid, and rattlesnakes.’’ 

“* New Jersey?”’ 

‘* Mosquitoes.’’ 

“You can find cheap little places in New 
York?” 

““Clothes!’? said Mabel, with almost a 
groan. 

‘‘Now, Mabel, don’t object to everything ; 
try a little positivism. What do you want? 
No, what do you think you can get?”’ 

“I want everything, and I begin to think 
I can get nothing. Ido think there ought 
to be a place where it is cool and where one 
might get something to eat and have some- 
thing interesting to see or do, to which you 





can go for something less than the whok 
amount of money you have to spend. There 
are places like that in Europe, and I think 
the Poor Man’s Continent might have a 
least one. I wish I could be made to get on 
board a ship and go somewhere.”’ 

‘Like your dear Evangeline, I suppose; 
but they didn’t seem to find that so ver 
pleasant.”’ ‘ 

‘“*Sue !” 

‘* What is the matter?” 

“The whirligig of time brings about its 
revenges! Let’s reverse it!’ 

‘*Reverse what?”’ 

“It’s an inspiration! Let’s go to Hali- 
fax!’’ I’ve seen the advertisement of the 
steamers, and it costs very little, and you 
are taking your holiday and sea air whil 
you are going there.”’ 

The idea nearly took away Sue’s sober 
breath; but the sisters had changed sides, 
and to all objections Mabel had immediate, 
enthusiastic answers. 

A more practical investigation showed 
promise enough to justify the venture, and 
after a few outside objections from their 
friends and a great deal of wondering at 
such a fancy, the wild dream gradually 
became a reality. Mabel even inspired an 
old cousin to go with them, and she took 
with her her young nephew partly to dispos 
of him safely during his vacation, and partly 
because she was so old asto think it im 
proper for ladies to travel without a gentle 
man. ‘The question of relative age has m0 
bearing upon the matter. A lady of fifty 
should always be accompanied by a gentle 
man, if only a gentleman of fifteen. 

So it came to pass that difficulties and ob 
jections gradually disappeared and early one 
July morning a little party of four were sit 
ting on the wet decks of the Allan Steame 
Bulgarian ; Mabel full of suppressed excite 
ment, Sue a little frightened, Cousin Ella 
serenely uplifted with the dignity of foreigs 
travel and passport, Tom delighted with 
everything and everybody and all secretly 
dismayed at the width, or rather the narrow 
ness of the vessel in which they tempted the 
‘broad seas,” and openly admiring the bluf 
red-cheeked officers. . 

They steamed slowly and rather ign 
minously down the crowded bay, grounding 
once and running into a steamer soon afte, 
and felt rather patriotic as they passed tht 
trim green enclosure of Fort McHenry, # 
which Tom, who was at the quoting agt 
called their attention by declaiming : 

‘‘T say can you see by the dawn’s early light?” 

Three days later the setting sun was shit 
ing on the white sails and big 4 of their pilot 
boat off Halifax; a cold, north wind wa 
blowing ; all the passengers were on d 
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ooking at the beautiful scene before them. 
To right and left were rocks or green hills, 
with here and there a country place or a 
little village, with its church spire. In front, 
solidly and stolidly blocking the way, rose 
an island that was one fortification from the 
yery edge of the water, and as they passed 
slowly up fort after fort was revealed, guard- 
ing the approach to the steep little town on 
whose green summit stood the citadel. 

“T feel as if they were on the point of 
blowing us to pieces,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ What 
an awfully strong looking place. I don’t 
want Halifax particularly, but I am sure we 
never could get it if we did.”’ 

“Well, Aunt Ellen, you have always been 
so suspicious of foreigners, how do you like 
being one yourself ?”’ 

“Tam no such thing, Tom.”’ 

“Yes, you are. Travel widens the mind; 
and now you are the two things you most 
diskike—a Yankee and a foreigner. I must 
say it is a little hard on you to be both.”’ 

“Tom, stop teasing; listen, those are 
really chimes,’’ said Mabel. ‘‘To think of 
really hearing the chimes, and look there is 
the English flag. Oh! isn’t this too de- 
lightful.’’ They stood silent until Tom said 
alittle under his breath. 

“And ever upon the topmost height the banner of 
England blew.”’ 

A gun sounded, ropes were cast ashore, 
and in a few minutes they stood for the first 
time on English soil. 

The next few days were days of delight 
and discovery to the travelers, whom every- 
thing pleased, because they were determined 
to be pleased with everything. The one 
drawback was that in some respécts Halifax 
was a little too much like home. On their 
frst walk Mabel and Tom had found old 
Saint Paul’s churchyard, with its sunken 
stone wall and moss-covered flat gravestones, 
indistinct in the thick shade, and its impres- 
sive monument at the main entrance. The 
firm set stone arch, in its unyielding, simple 
strength, surmounted by the great lion of 
England, with the gold-lettered words below, 
needed no nicely chosen language to make 
them eloquent—Alma-Inkerman, the Redan, 
the two Colonels and the numbers of the 
tegiments which Nova Scotia sent. 

Unlike as the two were, they were one in 
seeing all things ‘‘thro’ the atmosphere of 
a2 enchanted memory,’ and they wou!d 
quote line after line to each other, which 
they would have blushed for anyone else to 
hear. Of course this little vivid bit of crys- 
tallized history delighted them, for whom 
tvery battle should have had its ballad. 
Mabel thought of Owen Meredith— 

“And on Inkerman yet the wild bramble is gory, 

And those bleak heights henceforth shall be famous 
in story.’’ 

while Tom preferred— 


“The dark Redan in silent scoff 
Lay grim and threat’ning under, 
And the towering mounds of the Malakoff 
No longer belched their thunder.”’ 
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“And after that, Cousin Ellen, what do 
you suppose was the next thing we saw?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, my dear, said 
Cousin Ellen, wisely determined not to com- 
mit herself, but prepared for anything, from 
an effigy of Coeur de Lion to a painted 
Indian. 

‘‘A shop with the sign Boston Dry Goods 
Store, American Notions !’’ 

‘* Ves, that was an awful blow,”’’ said Tom, 
‘‘and I do not know what Mabel would have 
done if Lady Alexander had’nt driven past 
just then with a lap-dog in her arms and two 
long curls each side of her face, like a lady 
in an old Punch.” 

“The outside of the shops may be like 
home, but the people inside are not,’’ said 
Sue. ‘I had to buy some little things while 
you were out, and Mrs. Savage told me 
where to go. The most beautiful, young, 
golden-haired creature, with such a com- 
plexion, stood straight up behind the counter, 
and if I had not seen his lips move I would 
have taken him foradummy. I had to ask 
him everything three times over, at least. 
I suppose he thought I was deaf or stupid.”’ 

‘I’m sure you thought he was dumb ?”’ 

“Oh, no; I admired and envied that low 
English voice, and the absence of eagerness 
and excitement. It is so restful.” 

“Well, I call it sleepful or deathful. Give 
me the American go-ahead-ative-ness. I like 
to know what people are saying when they 
talk tome. What with the low voices and 
the queer accent, I can’t make out more than 
half a conversation. I know none of you 
knew what Mrs. Savage was talking about 
this morning, when she was advising you to 
go to the Little Brudoor and the Great 
Brudoor?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mabel. 
again.” 

‘“You wouldn’t have been any wiser. I 
got her to write it,’’ said Tom. ‘I told her 
I was afraid I couldn’t remember it; and 
you would never guess. Here it is :”’ 

‘*The Bras d’Or!”’ 

‘‘Oh, Tom; I never should nave thought 
of that. I wish we had the time and money 
to go.’’ 

‘‘No regrets. We agreed that this pleasure 
party was to be limited, but satisfied. And 
we are going in twenty minutes to drive in 
the park, if the wagon I engaged don’t fall 
to pieces in the meantime. I have found 
out what becomes of all the old carriages in 
‘The States.’ They go to Halifax for hacks, 
and there they become immortal.”’ 

‘Like the good Americans who go to 
Paris.”’ 

‘Exactly. I slandered mine, 
for here it comes.”’ 

Their landlady told them that they must 
not fail to drive to the Dingle, so they cross- 
ed the head of the North Arm, whose clear 
blue waters doubled the sloping hills studded 
with birch and pine, and the ‘‘ handsome 
houses where the wealthy nobles dwell,” 


““T meant to ask her 


however, 
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as Tom quoted. ‘But there are not enough 
nobles to go round. I am like the little boy 
who cried because one poor lion didn’t have 
any Christian. The presence of Lord Alex- 
ander is not enough for me.”’ 

‘‘ But there is the memory of Sir Patrick. 
Didn’t you hear that our tea cosy was bought 
at Sir Patrick’s sale ?’’ 

‘* Well, what is wanting in the nobles we 
will have to make up with blockade runners. 
I walked out towards the Park, this morn- 
ing before any of you were up, and I saw a 
very handsome place with a high wall around 
it, with beautiful trees. The house, what I 
could see by looking through the iron gate, 
seemed shut up and deserted. When I came 
back I asked Mrs. Savage about it, and she 
told me it belonged to a very wicked man 
who had made an immense fortune running 
the blockade, and who died soon after he 
bought it.”’ 

“They seem to have a little of every- 
thing.”’ 

““Except the Dingle,’’ said Tom; ‘‘ what 
is a Dingle, any how? And we ought to be 
nearly there if we are going to drive through 
the Park afterwards.”’ 

** We'll ask the driver.”’ 

“I say, how long will it be before we get 
to the Dingle ?”’ 

The driver showed his fine white teeth, 
but said nothing. 

“* Aren’t we almost there ?”’ 

ven, o.”” 

“Well, where is it?”’ 

sae 16 it, oir.” 

‘* What is it ?”” 

bi) ee 

“This” was arather pretty and very good 
road up and down easily graded hills and 
curving under a recent growth of pines. It 
was a very nice road by which to reach some 
special destination, but as it had been the 
same thing ever since they crossed the North 
Arm, and apparently went on interminably 
and unchangably it was rather a disappoint- 
ment in the way of a sight, and no one 
objected when Tom proposed turning back 
and driving through the Park. 

‘“‘And so this is the Dingle,” said Tom, 
“and to think that I have traveled over 
miles of them at home and never knew it!’’ 

‘You are asecond M. Jourdain, who had 
talked prose all his life,’’ answered Mabel. 
“‘But here is poetry for you: How lovely! 
how perfectly exquisite !’’ 

And indeed it would be hard to find a 
prettier park with a more beautiful outlook 
than the one that climbs those hillsides 
clothed with Northern trees. The roads go 
up and up, and every now and then between 
the steadfast undying trees there is a sparkle 
of a sea as blue as the Mediterranean. You 
can stand at the edge of a hill and feel the 
strong salt wind blowing over a world of 
water, or turn and face a sullen fort with all 
its ranged guns and balls, or a grim martello 
tower looking as though it had grown up 
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from the flat masses of rock which it crowns 
Looking seaward, where fort after fort 
guards the entrance to the bay, your memory 
may show a sight unseen by any eyes of two 
generations. A great frigate, brilliant with 
the ‘‘ meteor flag of England,’’ comes slowly 
in with all sails set, and the people are 
cheering and cannon firing a salute to the 
victor of the great sea fight. But what is 
this half wrecked vessel that follows like a 
ghost—her mainmast gone, her bowsprit 
shot away? Are those the Stars and Stripes 
veversed that float beneath St. George’s 
Cross? And what still shape is this uncof. 
fined on his own quarterdeck wrapped in 
that same dishonored flag? Are those shut 
lips that utter no protest nor defiance, his 
own who said yesterday: ‘‘ Don’t give u 
the ship!’ Is this the Shannon sailing tri- 
umphant up the bay with the Chesapeake for 
her prize? 

What is fame. And how much a thing 
apart from success. Who knows now the 
name of the victorious captain, and who has 
not heard Lawrence’s last words ? 

But instead of these 

‘* Unhappy far off things 
And battles long ago,” 
let us find a flower and a legend at our feet 
to-day, for what is that gleam of purple in 
the thick short grass? 

**Oh !”’ cries Mabel, “‘ is it really heather? 
You darlings !’’ and she buried her face in 
the little plot of color. 

‘‘Don’t pick much of it—just one little 
sprig for each of us to take home. You 
dear Scotch exiles! To think of finding 
heather in America.” 

“This isy’t our America, Mabel. After 
all, you know, it is Nova Scotia, so they 
ought to feel at home.”’ 

“* But there are only one or two patches of 
it in all Nova Scotia,’’ said Tom, who, by 
dint of talking to everybody upon every sub- 
ject was constantly surprising them with bits 
of information they never expected to hear 
from that unstudious young gentleman. 

‘* The Black Watch camped here one year, 
and when the men shook out the straw of 
their beds in the Spring, some seeds of 
heather took root.”’ 

Mabel was enchanted. The Black Watch 
was her own particular pet regiment in _his- 
tory, in fiction and in poetry. She knew 
almost every line written about them from 
Sir Walter’s 


‘*Cock o’ the North, my Huntley braw, 
Where are you wi’ the Forty-twa?’’ 


At Ticonderoga’s fortress 
They fell on the battle’s marge : 
Hurt Moore was lifted up to see 
His Forty-Second charge. 

They each took a little heather as a memo- 
rial of that unforgetable scene, and leaving 
the carriage to follow strolled along the 
admirably graded road where the broad arrow 
on the milestones showed that it belonged to 
the Government not to the people, as once 4 
year they are closed to Demos. 
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GO TO HALIFAX. 


“All women are monarchists at heart” 
said Tom, with that fine faculty of generali- 
zation which distinguishes the nobler sex. 
“] think when we were sitting on that nice 
lonely little wharf this morning it added 
greatly to Mabel’s happiness to have read 
the sign ‘Her Majesty’s Wood Yard’ over 
the entrance, and I am sure she thinks the 
broad arrows add very much to the beauty of 
this park.’’ 

“T am sure this soldier on guard makes it 
much more picturesque,’’ said Mabel who 
thought with Rosetta that poetry like— 


‘* Peace still must wrench 
Her chaplet from the teeth of war.”’ 


“Do you suppose he would let us go inside 
the fort? We might ask—artd tell him we 
are strangers, Tom. They will do everything 
for strangers here.’?’ But Her Majesty’s 
Opposition, as Tom called him was not to 
be persuaded into admitting them without 
an order from the Commander in Chief or 
the Officer of the Day, which as one was 
probably sitting enthroned Jove-like watch- 
inga tennis match in Halifax and the other 
equally unattainable was an impossible con- 
dition. They were turning away very much 
disappointed when Mabel’s quick eye saw 
the sentinel looking very intently at the 
heather in Tom’scap. ‘Oh Tom,”’’ she whis- 
pered, ‘‘I am sure he is a Scotchman. Give 
him a little piece !”’ 

“Nonsense,’’ said Tom. 
some himself.’’ 

“Well, then I will,’’ and she offered it to 
him a little shyly saying ‘‘ Would you like to 
have a little heather?’’ 

She felt a little inclined to be ashamed of 
her sentimentalism but the man’s face was a 
blaze of delight as he said : 

“Ts it the heather, mum? An’ whaur did 
ye’ happen on it ?”’ 

“Then you are a Scotchman ?”’ 

“O ay, mum.”’ 

“From what part of Scotland?” 
“Stairling, mum, no that far frae Bin 
nockbirrne,’’ he replied, getting as Tom said 
afterwards Scotchier and Scotchier every 

moment. 

“Near what ?”’ 

“Binnockbi-r-r-r-r-rne, mum.’ 

But this time Mabel understood, and re- 
peated after*him : 

“Oh Bannockburn !”’ 

“As flat as a pancake,—and if I had not 
dragged her away, Aunt Sue, she would have 
been talking to her Scot-wha-ha urtil now.” 

“Oh, it was delightful,’’ said Mabel, ‘‘ you 
could not help seeing how he loved his 


““He can get 
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country. It made me think of Stevensons’ 
lines : 


‘From the low shieling and the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and a world of seas : 

But still our hearts are true, our hearts are Highland, 
And still in dreams we see the Hebrides.’”’ 

When they reached home in the clear pale 
northern twilight they all agreed that they 
had never had a more delightful afternoon. 

‘* All but the Dingle,’’ said Tom. 

‘‘Oh, Tom, that was very pretty, too.’’ 

““C’est magnifique mais co n’est pas la 
guerre.”’ 

That’s not my idea of a Dingle.”’ 

Many times afterwards in the ‘‘ States” 
that saying of Tom’s was made to do duty 
for every phase of disappointment from a 
new poem by a beloved old poet to a hat 
trimmed at home, and even Aunt Sue ina 
rare mood was caught saying: ‘‘ That’s not 
my idea of a Dingle.’’ 

Many times, too, like a memory of another 
world they would see the picture of that 
beautiful Park—the climbing roads beneath 
the dark green trees—the vivid blue spark- 
ling of the sea far below—the scarlet-coated 
sentry—the pyramids of cannon balls—the 
grim muzzles of the guns projecting through 
the embrasures of the fort. 

‘‘And to-morrow our ship is due from 
England,”’ said Mabel that night. ‘‘It does 
not seem a month since we came, and yet I 
feel as if I had lived here all my life.’ 

‘Do you suppose when we get back to 
New York and stop a crowded stage any one 
will call out: ‘Turn out New Yorkers!’ as 
the man did the other day. I shall never 
forget his ‘‘ Turn out Nova Scotians.”’ 

‘‘And whenever you see trailing arbutus 
you will remember that it is the flower of 


‘Nova Scotia with its brave little motto, 


“*T bloom amidst the snow.”’ 

‘‘I think the trip has been a great succes.”’ 

“It has,’’ said Tom, authoritatively. And 
you have not done a single one of the 
things you intended. You did not go to the 

Brudoor.’ You did not see the ruins of 
,ouisbourg. You did not spend two days at 
Shubenacadie to see the old Norman houses 
and spinning-wheels and caps. You are not 
gomg home by way of St. John’s. You 
never got caught by the tides in the Bay of 
Fundy. And you never went near the home 
of Evangeline.”’ 

‘““No matter. We have enjoyed every 
minute of the time, and as the essence of 
wit is the unexpected, so the things you did 
not mean to do are the ones you enjoy most. 
And as for you, Tom, you have seen a 
Dingle.” 








Hers. 





BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 












N these latitudes ferns are at their 
best during midsummer. The botan- 
ist who wishes to study them critic- 

ally, the amateur gardener who would trans- 
plant them, and the home decorator who is 
in quest of something for autumn and winter 
house adornment, can then select to the 
greatest advantage. 

Ferns for pressing may be gathered in 
August, September, even October; but there 
are only a few species which are worth press- 
ing, as some are too hard, coarse and leath- 
ery, while others blacken or curl, and lose 
half their beauty when dried. Those which 
will press best are the maidenhair, the lady 
fern and the dicksonias, which the botanist 
knows as Adiantum pedatum, Asplenium 
filixfemina and Dicksonia punctilobula. 
A few others might be added to this list, 
but the probabilities are that the ordinary 
searcher could not find them, or would not 
recognize them if he did. The maidenhair 
is one of the daintiest and most delicate of 
all our ferns, suggesting an exquisite parasol 
of green lace, with a black stick. It is not 
nearly so rare as the majority of people seem 
to think, and in some localities is quite 
abundant. 

The lady fern and dicksonia resemble the 
stately ostrich plumes; but these may be 
known from all others by their fine, airy, 
light green texture. But, although the lady 
fern and dicksonia are very much alike, they 
may be distinguished from each other by the 
fact that the tiny leaflets of the lady fern are 
pointed, while those of the dicksonia are 
rounded. The seeds of both are borne on 
the backs of the leaves; those of the lady 
fern are arranged diagonally, while those of 
the dicksonia are small, round dots. 

All of these ferns love moist, rich woods, 
and are usually found in the most secluded 
places, although this is not an invariable 
rule. I have seen the lady fern growing in 
open swamps. 

The best way to press ferns is between 
newspapers laid under heavy weights. They 
dry easily, but the weights serve to fix the 
shape of each frond. When thoroughly dried, 


arrange them in large masses. A fern leaf 
stuck here and there on the wall is trivial 
and out of place, but a big bunch in a vase 
or jar looks as if it had just been brought 
from the woods. The only rule for decora- 
tion of this kind—which may include wild 
flowers and autumn leaves as well as ferns— 
is, copy nature as closely as possible, and 
never try to force anything into impossible 
or unnatural forms. If you fill a jar with 
sand and arrange a cluster of ferns in a 
rounded, spreading mass, just as they grew, 
you cannot fail to create an ornament whose 
effect is good. Large bouquets of green or 
bunches over picture frames are all very 
well, if you manage to suggest a loosely 
gathered handful, or even armful, brought 
in and carelessly deposited after a woodland 
ramble. The only difference should be that 
these pressed ferns will keep longer. 

Ferns are also available for midwinter 
decoration. Not pressed ferns, but evergreen 
ones. The best known and most abundant 
of these are the Christmas fern and Shield 
fern, which botanists call Aspidium acros- 
tichoides and Aspidium marginale. The 
former is a beautiful, rich, glossy evergreen, 
with large, uncut leaflets; the latter is also 
glossy and evergreen, but with subdivided 
leaflets of the ostrich-plume order. Both of 
these make elegant winter bouquets or bor- 
derings for other decorations. The Christ- 
mas fern lasts longer than the Shield fern, 
and is more available in every way. If trans- 
planted from the woods in late summer or 
early falland put ina pot or hanging-basket, 
it will keep green all winter. If set out in 
the yard or garden it will retain its glossy 
beauty through the snow. This fern has 
become better known than formerly, as it is 
now extensively used by florists. ° 

Late summer or early fall is also a good 
time to transplant other ferns. Our native 
ones are as curious as beautiful, as interest- 
ing in their way as any foreign species. 
They are moreover very easy of cultivation, 
requiring scarcely more attention than they 
would in their native haunts. Nothing more 
luxuriant and graceful could be found for a 
shady garden, where little else will grow. If 
the soil be poor, build up a rockery, fill the 
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centre and crevices with good earth and some 
of the many varieties of fern will be sure to 
suit. Even if they break off or die down 
before winter they will come up again the 
following spring, and grow uninterruptedly 
for years. 

The ferns mentioned above, the shield- 
fern, the Christmas-fern, the dicksonia, the 
lady-fern, and the maidenhair, are all suita- 
ble for transplanting. In addition to these 
may be mentioned others which, though 
garcely available for house decoration, grow 
feely in certain kinds of soil. The royal- 
fern, (Osmunda regalis); the cinnamon-fern, 
(Osmunda cinnamomea); Clayton’s-fern, 
(Osmunda Claytoniana) ; and the New York 
fern, (Aspidium noveboracense) ; are suited 
torich, moist, soil, and a moderate degree of 
shade ; while the polypodium, (Polypodium 
mlgare); and ebony-fern, (Asplenium 
ebeneum); will cling to the driest rock, 
sometimes where it would seem impossible 
for any plant to find a foothold. 

The royal-fern is a tall, graceful plant, 
which only a botanist could identify as a 
fern at all, as it looks very much like a dwarf 
locust tree. The two other species of 
Osmunda, and the New York fern bear a 
general resemblance to the lady-fern, while 
the polypodium and ebony-fern are a little 
like the Christmas-fern. 

No intelligent man or woman could handle 
ferns long enough to decorate or transplant, 
without wanting to know something about 
them scientifically. The subject of ferns is 
one made needlessly difficult to beginners. 
But, as a matter of fact, the identification of 
fens is much easier than that of many 
flowers and grasses. 

There are comparatively few varieties of 
fern in the United States, and of these, only 
about fifty are found east of the Mississippi 
ornorth of Florida. Gray’s Manual of Botany 
describes all that any resident of the greater 


and this list will be much reduced by the 
fact that some are rare. The neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, particularly the valley of 
the Schuylkill, is the classic fern locality of 
the United States. It contains between 
thirty and forty of the known fifty species, 
and a few of these have seldom or never 
been found elsewhere. 

Ferns belong to the great division of the 





FERNS. 


part of the country will be likely to find,— - 


IgI 


vegetable kingdom, known as Cryptogams, 
or plants bearing no true flowers. They are 
much older in the order of creation than 
flowering plants, coal and other fossil forma- 
tions being largely composed of extinct 
ferns. Ferns generally produce their seeds 
upon the backs of their leaves, but this is 
not invariable the case. Some have a separ- 
ate stem, bearing altered leaflets rolled over 
on themselves like berries, and containing 
the seed ; and some have altered leafiets, or 
a distinct seed-bearing stem, borne upon the 
same stalk as the frond, or fern-leaf. The 
chief sub-divisions of the family are deter- 
mined according to these circustances. 

With few exceptions, midsummer and 

early fall are the best times to study ferns, 
with a view of classifying them. Many 
species closely resemble each other while 
young, so much so, that they can only be 
distinguished when the seeds, or spores as 
they are called, are mature. Of the ferns 
mentioned above, the maidenhair, the lady- 
fern, the dicksonia, the Christmas-fern, the 
shield-fern, the New York fern, and the 
polypodium, and the ebony-fern, bear their 
seeds on the backs of their leaves; the 
royal-fern has a berry-like bunch at the top 
of the main leaf; the cinnamon-fern a sep- 
arate stalk of altered leaves ; and Clayton’s- 
fern clusters of altered leaflets, scattered 
here and there among the other leaflets. 
You may find, in addition to the foregoing, 
the tall brake, and the swamp shield-fern, 
(Pteris aquilina and Aspidium Thelypteris), 
with spores on the backs of their leaves; 
the grape-fern (Botrychium) of several 
species, with elongated, fruit-bearing stalk, 
like the royal-fern; and the sensitive-fern 
(Onoctea sensibilis), with a separate seed- 
stem, like the cinnamon-fern. It might be 
well to bear in mind that a stem, or stalk, in 
speaking of ferns, is a s//pe ; a leaf, a frond ; 
and a seed, a spare. 
Of course, in a brief summary like the 
present, it would scarcely be possible to 
describe accurately, each native fern you 
would be likely to meet. A careful study of 
the fern section, with plates, at the end of 
Gray’s Manual of Botany, will tell you all 
that you want to know. But I think I can 
give you a few marks by which you may 
identify the ferns in your own house or 
garden. 
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There is but one species of maidenhair— 
this is too well-known to need description. 
Its seed is borne under the curled edges of 
its leaves ; those of the big brake or bracken, 
are borne in the same way. 

Ferns of the lady-fern order are known 
by their diagonal spores, which can never be 
mistaken. You already know that the little 
black-stemmed ebony-fern is also an dAs- 
plenium. Another species very much like 
the lady-fern, but not quite so delicate, is the 
Asplenium thelypterotides. 

The Aspidium family may be known 
principally by its rounded fruit-dots. Our 
principal representatives of this order are 
the Christmas and shield-fern, both of which 
are evergreen; and the 4. 7helyplteris and 
A. Noveboracense, mentioned above. These 
last may be distinguished by the fact that 
the former has a long stem in proportion to 
its length, while the latter tapers towards 
both ends. Onoclea sensibilis, or sensitive- 
fern, has a broad, coarsely-toothed, light- 
green leaf. Cystopleris fragilis and Woodsia 
flvensis are two frail little lace-like ferns, 
somewhat resembling the lady-fern, but dis- 
tinguished by rounded seed-dots. The Dick- 
sonia also has dot-like spores. The beech- 
fern, (Phegopleris hexagonoptera) may be 
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SIC ITUR AD ASTRA. 


known by the shape of its frond, which re 
sembles an equilateral triangle, with two out. 
spread wings at the base. Perhaps you may 
find the rare climbing, or Hartford-fern 
(Lygodium palmatum), much handsomer 
than the Japanese species, prized by the 
florist. 

There is a remote possibility that you may 
find the walking-leaf (Camptosorus rhizo. 
phyllus). It is quite rare. The plant ig 
small, with undivided fronds, having irregu. 
lar spores. The curious feature is that the 
leaf throws out a long runner, which takes 
root, giving rise to a new plant. The walk. 
ing-leaf grows in the crevices of shaded 
rocks. 

A herbarium of ferns is a priceless treasure, 
A specimen consists of two pieces, a fertile 
or seed-bearing, and a sterile or leafy frond, 
The fertile frond is always mounted wrong 
side up, or so that the spores will show. 
Mount every specimen upon a large sheet of 
stout paper, write on this the common and 
botanical names, and the date and locality of 
finding. Do this even if you know little of 
botany. The specimen may be a rare or 
valuable one, and its possession will stimu 
late you to further research. 





Sic Itur Ad 


ei HOU selfish one who seekest heaven 
Through fear of final fire, 


And never had for heaven itself 
The first sincere desire. 


Supreme unselfishness alone 
Can for the skies prepare, 

And he alone may hope for heaven 
Who loveth what is there. 


Thou asking God to grant the boon 
Thou hast not tried to win, 

Beseeching his forgiving grace, 
Yet never hating sin. 


And, coward, whining for the heaven 
Where only brave souls are— 

Whoever iff the realms of space 
Resolves that happy star. 


The object of the good man’s hope 
And goal of all his quest; 

Bright sphere of life and growth and joy, 
And work that giveth rest— 


That place of earth is nearest heaven 
Where the unselfish dwell, 

And where there is but selfishness 
There needs no other hell. 


Astra. 


And thou who deemest 't is decreed, 
By mandate of thy God, 

That thou be favored in His sight 
Aud spared the fateful rod. 


Which thou dost think is wholly right 
For those despised by thee, 

And therefore doomed by Him to wrath 
To all eternity— 


It was a fratricide declared 
His brother not his care, 

And he alone is sure of heaven 
Who leads another there. 


Go thou, like Christ, and strive to save 
Another than thyself; 

For boarding up salvation is 
As base as hoading pelf. 


And when, like His, thy life shall bless 
Thy suffering fellow men, 

Then thou, by Him, art saved thyself, 
And art condemned till then. 


Supreme unselfishness alone 
Can for the skies prepare, 
And he alone is fit for heaven 
Who leads another there. 
AELLA GREENE. 
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life, it is naught — 
the court, it is tedious. 


XII. 


HE merry, dimpling, mischiev- 
ous stream might do what it 
would with them both; neither 
Francoise nor Dallas was heeding 
9 the way. When they 

came to the forks, and 
the current twisted them round, he was tell- 
ingher of sailing up the great sea-lochs at 
home. 

“In England? ”’ 

“What, you take me for a Southron, with 
my Scottish name, forbye my gude Scots 
tongue ?”’ 

“Mais oui, I took you for the rich, rich 
English cousin—’”’ 

Dallas laughed outright; but the girl saw 
nothing eitherto laugh at, or to be embar- 
rassed by. She sat trailing her hand in the 
water, looking at him with a puzzled air, 
until he had explained: 

“Tt is not that I am, but that I had, arich, 
tich English cousin. Otherwise I should 
have had no more gear than the unlucky 
Master of Ravenswood, without a Caleb 
Balderstone to keep up the credit of the 
house. And being only a cousin, and so with 
no great expectations, I had, don’t you 
know, to make my own way in the world.”’ 

“By way of the sea-lochs?’’ she inquir- 

ed mischievously. 
_ “That was earlier. I dare say the rough- 
ing it, helped to train me in the way I— 
tather stumbled into, than chose. You see 
Ichanced to be abroad—”’ 

“Oh yes, Iknow: making the grand tour,” 
Frank put in, with a wise nod. She remem- 
bered reading about the grand tour in that 
old-time diary which grandmamma had laid 
hands on, as she told Kendal. 

Dallas stared; and then he laughed. 

“It was not exactly the grand tour; 
rather, a tramp abroad. I was doing it on 
foot, knapsack on back, and sometimes a 
forced march anda hungry one, if a lean 
purse made half rations. When I chanced 
tostumble on the genuine thing, the knap- 
sack-and-forced-march gentry. It was on 
the borders of the inexpressible Turk, down 
by Bosnia and Herzegovina, where all was 
inthe tumult of war. And so I—” 

Frank’s dripping hand flashed up out of 
the water, and clasped the other eagerly. 
“You became a soldier !’’ 

A soldier, a hero! she might have said: 
er eyes spoke for her. 

Dallas reddened, and threw her a discon- 
certed glance. 





in the Skirts ©’ the Forest. 


BY MARIAN C. IL. REEVES. 








‘‘& WAVE O’ THE SEA;” ‘PILOT FORTUNE;’’ ‘‘OLD MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST,’’ ETC. 





Cor.—And how like you this shepherd’s life, Master Touchstone? 
TovcH.—Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself it is a good life; but in respect that it is a shepherd’s 
In respect it is in the fields, it pleaseth me well; but in respect it is not in 


—As You Like It. 

‘I became—a newspaper correspondent.”’ 

“Oh!” Her face fell. 

Dallas’s also. He paddled on without 
speaking, staring dully down into the water 
for one moment of profound discouragement, 
before he plucked up heart of grace to prove 
to her that newspaper correspondents can be 
heroes, as well as soldiers. 

He did not take himself and his own ex- 
ploits for the text of his proof; it was clear 
that he presently forgot himself, in telling 
of the daring of a certain well-known 
countryman of his. It was not his fault, if 
the girl, listening eager-eyed, and with the 
quick blood flickering in her cheeks, saw two 
bold adventurers where the story-teller 
named but one. 

She drew a long deep breath, when they 
reached that crest of the Balkans, and saw 
the battle going on beneath them, in the 
mountain mists. 

‘*O, and is ‘hat being a newspaper corres- 
pondent? and I who thought you must be a 
soldier, to be a hero! Eh, you must be as 
brave—”’ 

He colored high. 

““T the little hero of each tale?’ 
was not speaking of myself.’’ 

She nodded at him, confidently. 

“Asif I did not know! as if I could not 
tell! Et p’is?—go on!’’—impatient of the 
interruption. 

It is not in man, from Othello’s day to Dal- 
las Fraser’s, to tell a story the more coldly, 
because a Desdemona listens. 

‘‘ She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her that she did pity them,”’ 
Dallas presently caught himself saying, under 
his breath. 

‘‘What is that, Mr. Fraser? Tell me again. 
I won’t lose anything that happened.” 

He looked at her with a quizzical gleam 
in his eyes, half laughter, half embarrass- 
ment. 

‘‘But Iam not at all sure it happened,— 
the first part of it, I mean.” 

‘Is it that you have been telling me some- 
thing that did not actually happen? And I 
listening and believing all, trying of all my 
best to remember the vatz, and niks, and 
nitzas, of those dreadful names.” 

“Will you really remember anything about 
them and me?” he cried. ‘‘May I indeed 
hope you will not forget me altogether?” 

“Monsieur took care to prevent that, the 
first time we met,”’ she said drily. 

She caught hold of the chain about her 
throat, and drew out a round and shining 
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something which had been hidden under her 
kerchief’s folds. 

‘* Monsieur remembers this?”’ 

He stared at the coin; then witha rush of 
blood to his face, put out his hand con- 
fusedly. 

‘Give it me. How shall I ever explain ? 
What a fool, what a fool I was! and that you 
should keep the remembrance of my folly 
like that! No, you must give it back.” — 

For she was slowly settling it again into 
its hiding-place under the white muslin folds, 

She shook her head at him, laughing. 

‘*Folly? But why should it have been 
folly ? Unless indeed a sixpence might have 
done.”’ 

‘*Frank!”’ 

The hurt tone checked her at once. She 
just touched his sleeve lightly, with a friend- 
ly nod. 

“But I won’t have a sixpence instead of 
it. I won’t have anything but just this that 
you have given me, I mean to keep it, and 
wear it, since it has the most convenient hole, 
to hold my bit of chain.” 

After all, need he feel unalloyed annoy- 
ance, that she wore his gift? It was half 
doubtfully, that he said again : 

‘*I wish you would let me have it back.”’ 

But he seemed to have lost her attention. 
She was glancing about her; the sun looked 
higher than it should be, as it filtered through 
the branches overhead. 

‘We certainly have come too far. I am 
afraid your trout will hardly be for breakfast. 
We must turn.”’ 

What can be easier? The stream was run- 
ning merrily, hurrying them along. When 
on a sudden, the girl turned on Dallas with 
a sharp ring in her voice: 

‘‘The alders! We never came this way.”’ 

There they are, the alders: no longer a 
rolled edge along the border of the river; 
but a choking brake, laying branches low 
upon the glassy surface, leaning together 
across it. 

Back the canoe went, to avoid them; up 
and down another silvery loop : presently en- 
tangled in just such another network. 

But there was the tinkle of clear water 
ahead: the day had grown so still, it could 
be heard. 

“The river is calling to us,” Dallas said 
cheerily. ‘We'll try if this branch is a 
guide to it.”’ 

Not a very willing guide, apparently: 
thrusting obstacles of over-lapping boughs 
in the way, until the two voyagers had to 
lean low in the canoe, abandon pole and pad- 
dle, and grope through the green smother by 
catching at the boughs overhead, and so puli- 
ing themselves along. 

When with the last pull they shot out into 
the widened stream rushing clear and free 
over its rocky bed, the sense of relief was so 
great, that it left them leisure to discover it 
was long past breakfast time, and nothing 
could be better than a trout broiled on the 
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pebbly beach. Frangoise must heap a platter 
of green leaves with fragrant red wild ber. 
ries on the border of the wood. ‘ Now, if 
we had that plump wild pigeon—” 

But Francoise put herself between Dallas 
and the canoe, in the bottom of which lay 
his gun. 

“It is not loaded? I am glad. I won't 
have the birds shot. If we only had some 
tea, now, to keep it from being a dry repas 
de brebis!”” 

There was the river water, amber-clear, 
and sparkling over the pebbles in a rift of 
sunshine. Elsewhere the trees put their 
heads together to shut the two in, as if to 
make a happy secret of the hour that went 
by so fast. 

But, also, they shut out the sky ; there was 
no hint of how the day was changing, untila 
mutter of thunder told it. 

Francoise paled a little at the sound. “(a 
m’apeurit!’’ she said, startled into forgetting 
her English. ‘Ca m’apeurit!”’ 

“The thunder? The only danger is of a 
wetting. That is bad enough for you—and 
see, here comes the first sharp patter on the 
leaves overhead. It is well that they are so 
thick. But we must find better shelter than 
this.’’ 

Happily it was not far to seek, when they 
pushed into the brushwood: a great, hollow 
cedar, aged as if it might have been one of 
those into which the Indian wizard Glooscap 
metamorphosed the two brothers who came 
begging from him length of days and strength 
and stature, all for themselves, and not to 
serve their fellow-men. This cedar served 
Francoise with a sort of sentry-box refuge 
now, as Dallas told her. He stood leaning 
against the trunk, speaking to her encourag- 
ingly from time to time, when there was 4 
lull in the fury of the storm. 

“This is pretty well in its way. But if 
you had ever seen what it can do in this 
line, in India—”’ 

Crash! went the bushes, a stone’s-throw 
away. Frank clasped her hands, and leaned 
forward ; was it a tree flung down, so close 
to this? Dallas turned, and stared straight 
into a pair of black, fiery eyes. 

Stared straight into them, before he took 
in the shaggy black body hurling its cum- 
brous length over a fallen trunk—tear- 
ing through the vines, crashing down the 
branches; the snarling lip curled up over 
the sharp white teeth, the hoarse bear’s-growl 
thrilling the hush. 

There is not a moment. Dallas reaches 
out mechanically for his shot-gun leaning 
against the tree; unloaded as it is. 

Not a moment; but when he turns again 
to fling himself forward between the brute 
and Francoise in her hiding-place, she stands 
before him. 

“Frank!” 

A thunder-crash, that deadens his hoarse 
cry; a lightning-glare, tearing the very 
heavens in two, and kindling all the glooming 
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forest with a lurid glow against which 
trunk and twig stand out in black, and the 
eat black brute— 

The great black brute is cowering for fear, 
like a whipped hound; is slinking away 
through the underbrush, as though that grand 
outburst of wrathful nature were planned for 
his own individual confusion. 

And Francoise and Dallas stood clasping 
hands, as if that outburst were for their own 
individual salvation. 

Without a word. But what need could 
there be of words between them any more? 
Dallas seemed to think that there was none. 
For presently he had her in his arms, 

When, glowing with confusion, she made 
amovement to withdraw herself, he released 
her at once. 

“Sweetheart, I can let you go, because I 
have you fast! You would have given your 
life for: mine? But don’t you know then, 
Frank, that yours 7s mine?”’ 

“T—it was only—it was all my fault—’’ 
she stammered, blushing painfully. ‘‘ For 
I would not let you load your gun this 
morning.” 

He pulled out his powder-flask now, and 
proceeded to load. 

“Not that we will need it again; the very 
heavens—thank God—’’ he lifted his hat 
reverently—‘‘fought for us. Master Bruin 
will never venture to show his snarling black 
muzzle in this spot again.’’ 

He laughed a little unsteadily. ‘It’s a 
case of ‘after death the doctor,’ with these 
leaden pills of mine.” 

The doctor! 

Francoise’s lips whitened again. She stole 
aswift, guilty glance at this new lover of hers, 
standing bareheaded in the rain, a glow of 
triumph about him, a look of success, and 
confidence in fortune, and will to have his 
own way. 

“T have you fast.’’ 

But he did not repeat it ; and if in the hours 
that followed, he told her he loved her, it 
was only by a glance, or a thrill in some com- 
monplace word. These, while they spoke 
plainly enough, need not frighten the poor 
little fluttered girl, with pressing for an 
answer. 

The storm soon raved itself out; the sun, 
shining toward its setting, beamed cheerfully 
upon the twisting streams that rushed on 
from their suddenly overflowing springs. 
The pebbled sand-bars, the wide beaches, 
were all hidden now; Francoise and Dallas 
might float over them, without a recognition 
of the shallows which this morning had 
threatened the canoe with grounding. When 
the forest-ways are water-ways, a deluge like 
this is sure to confuse them. ‘ 

““We shall come upon the camp itself pres- 
ently, without knowing it,” Dallas declared 
gaily, determined not to betray his anxiety 
at the situation. ‘It would be too bad to 
take them unawares, in the midst of discuss- 
ing us and our escapade; /es absens ont 
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toujours tort, you know. So - am going to 
fire a blank cartridge now and then, as our 
herald.”’ 

Would it be answered? It was a forlorn 
hope ; and half a dozen times it failed. 

But on the seventh there was a faint, far- 
away reverberation ; it might have been an 
echo, but an Irish one, that gave a cheery 
answer. 

When it was repeated again and yet again, 
the canoe was turned and headed for the 
sound ; although the sun pointed out the fact 
that it was straight away from the direction 
in which the camp ought to lie. 


XITI. 


“ Heélas, je sais un chant d’amour 
Triste ou gai tour 4 tour— 
Ce chant, qui de mon cour s’éléve, 
D’ou vient qu’ en pleurant je l’achéve ? 

Yonder, on the green bank, it is not the 
usual, cosy cottage of the pioneer Aaditant, 
that stands with its gaily paneled doors and 
sloping whitewashed roofs ; but the log cabin 
ofa lumber-camp, with wooden table nailed to 
the floor, and bunk-like beds against the wall. 
In one of these, on a mattress of springy 
spruce-boughs, was lying a lumberman with 
a leg fractured by the falling of a tree ; wait- 
ing, in what patience he might, for the doc- 
tor who had been sent for. His more patient 
wife was with him, and there was nothing for 
anyone else to do. So Francoise wandered 
out of doors; smiling alittle, tremulously, to 
herself, as she reflected that in Dr. Kendal’s 
absence, the doctor must be the one down 
Tobique-way, who, according to Bonhomme 
Pacifique, sends his patients so promptly on 
the short-cut into the other world. 

Far more desirable than the inside of the 
cabin was the outside, with the softest of 
evening winds blowing, and the moon throw- 
ing its faint, white light into the very midst 
of the sunset still glimmering in mother-of- 
pearl tints on the lake. 

It is a bit of winding water, that well de- 
serves its flowing Indian name, asit bendsand 
turns between the gaps of ferny hills stripped 
bare of timber by the lumbermen. Just 
here, a ledge of broken rock runs out into 
the water, offering Francoise an elbow-chair, 
with the gleaming ripple twinkling at her 
feet. She thought she was well hidden there ; 
until at the sound of her own name she 
turned: to find Dallas leaning with arms 
folded on the high back of her chair. 

‘“‘I have been looking for you every—”’ 

He broke off: surely there were tears in 
the eyes slowly averted from him ? 

‘Frank, you are not frightened ?—you are 
not unhappy? This is a safe field until they 
come for us: which they may any hour, now 
that a messenger is gone to the camp. And 
that is acanny good wife in yonder, who will 
have you in charge until your friends are 
here.”’ 

She answered nothing. Perhaps she was 
trying to steady her voice. 
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It did not help her, that he swung himself 
over the ledge, and stood beside her. 

‘*Sweetheart, look up! Why do you turn 
from me? Are you angry with me for what 
I said to you awhile ago?”’ 

She did look up now, not understanding. 
“‘Awhile ago?”’ 

He laughed rather unsteadily. 

‘** Do we keep up the French fashions, here 
in the forest? Ought I to wait for some one to 
speak for me? Can I not say, in the straight- 
forward Saxon way: Frank, I love you; be 
my wife!’’ 

The words might seem confident : the voice 
was not, the eyes were not, though he had 
taken her hands masterfully in his. 

She hardly heard him. She was not in- 
deed thinking of him. 

She had come out here to fight her battle 
by herself: that battle which her mother had 
given up in acowardly fashion Frangoise had 
so scorned. 

Her lips curled now; but it was in scorn of 
herself, not of her mother. ‘‘‘ Blood cannot 
lie,’ grandmamma always said—’’ 

She turned to Dallas in a passion of haste, 
snatching her hands away. 

‘*I am not going back to the camp. I am 
going home to my mother. My mother! 
She can understand, she can forgive.’’ 

‘Frank—Frank, my darling—’’ 

She had started to her feet; her face was 
white in the moonlight, her whole frame was 
in a quiver. 

‘*No—not that, not that! It can not mat- 
ter to you long. For what am I, but a poor, 
little, ignorant girl, unfit— But I will go 
back to my mother. She will understand,”’ 

She moved away sharply, as if to seek her 
mother that same moment. She pushed past 
Dallas, and round beyond the elbow of that 
ledge of rock: and stood face to face with Dr. 
Kendal. 

He had just dismounted from his horse. 
At the sight of the small figure standing be- 
fore him, he flung his bridle to the guide who 
had brought him here. 

“Tell Laforest I will be with him pres- 
ently.”’ 

Then he turned to the girl. 

She put out both her hands to him: laugh- 
ing with the sound of tears in her voice, anda 
strange, unmirthful look on her white face. 
There was light enough yet in the sky shin- 
ing down on them, to show him that. 

‘*What has happened?” he asked her ea- 
gerly. 

But for a shade of anxiety, for the look on 
her face, his own was beaming, eager ; in his 
eyes a gladness, almost a triumph, new to 
her. He glanced at Dallas Fraser; it was 
easy to see he found him in the way, though 
he tried not to show it, as Francoise men- 
tioned Mr. Fraser’s name, and hurriedly 
sketched the day’s adventures, as the three 
walked together toward the house. 

Presently Dallas stood still. 

‘That black streak on the lake is a canoe, 
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and that speck farther over yonder is anoth. 
er. Can the messenger I sent have come al. 
ready upon a party in search of us?” 

A few moments, and the foremost of the 
canoes had run up to the bank, and the 
guide was helping his one passenger ashore 

‘*Marie!”’ 

Francoise ran forward, glad for an instant 
to escape from the eyes of the two men who 
followed more slowly. 

‘Marie! I did not think you would com 
so soon.”” 

‘* My dear chiid! it has been long enought) 
me, I can assure you. How much longer it 
might have been, if we had not, in ow 
wandering search for you, met your messen. 
ger—”’ 

Francoise had drawn her forward. 

“Dr. Kendal, this is my sister Marie.” 

“John!” 

It was Marie’s voice that cut her short. 

With a flutter of her two white hands out. 
stretched to him, Marie had turned. 

‘John, John, have you forgotten me?” 

He stood staring at her, like a man half 
roused in the midst of a dream. 

She was wonderfully fair, there in the 
waning light ; no vision of a dream could be 
fairer. But what is that to Kendal? Just 
so a man might look, who sees a ghost. 

And then she smiled. She was beautiful 
before; but now her beauty was bewilder- 
ing. She came a pace nearer to him. 

‘*Have you never a word of welcome for 
me, John?”’ 

He drew a long, hard breath, passing his 
hand heavily over his eyes. He never.onc 
glanced Francoise’s way; though somehow 
she felt he saw her all the while. He at 
swered slowly: 

‘* How is it you are not dead, Marie? For 
nearly fourteen years you have allowed me 
to believe you were.”’ 

She glanced from him to the bystanders, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

‘Can we not wait to go into all that, until 
we are alone ?’’ she said, lowering her voice. 

But he answered sternly : 

“I have done with secrets. It is late to 
say it; but at least I will have none of them 
now. If you are my wife—”’ ; 

Marie—her face glowing and brilliant with 
what old Marguite called her ‘“‘beauté du 
jeoble,” which made naught of those four 
teen years, and changed her almost into the 
girl of barely seventeen, whom Kendal well 
remembered—Marie was turning now from 
Kendal, to where Francoise and Dallas had 
drawn insensibly together, standing on the 
outside of this scene. ] 

‘“‘I planned it all after a more romantic 
fashion, befitting the old story,”’ she said, her 
eyes alive with mocking spirits. ‘‘ Only, you 
see, John w#// bring me down to the blunt 
facts. When I proposed to mamma to comlt 
here to this country for Frank, instead o 
sending for her, it was because the child's 
letters were full of a certain Doctor Joh 
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Kendal, of whom I had lost sight, but whom 
I was sure I recognized, though I had not seen 
him since my school-girl days in St. Louis. 
I fancied if we met again, it might be as old 
friends—lovers perhaps—”’ 

The dark look on Kendal’s face cut her 
short. 

“Only, you see—’’ she saidagain: ‘‘John 
will bring me down to the blunt fact that 
every man has askeleton in hiscloset. I pre- 
sent you to John’s.” 

She made a sweeping courtesy as she 
spoke. ‘‘He thought it was laid away un- 
derground, instead. Perhaps he has told 
you, Frank, of his foolish marriage with a 
school-girl when he was a young medical 
student in St. Louis: on the eve of making 
his way south into the army? Oh, it was 
foolish, very foolish; I think, even at such an 
age, I should have seen that, if it had not been 
for my romantic Elise (my maid, you know, 
Frank,) who aided and abetted the whole af- 
fair. I wrote you what I thought of it, you 
remember, John; when I lay, as every one 
believed, ill unto death, a few months later ?’’ 

“T remember.’’ Kendal’s face was stérn 
andset. That death-bed letter was safe never 
to be forgotten. There were sentences in it 
which he could have repeated, word for word, 
even now: ‘It is well lam dying—wretched 
girl, trapped into a marriage that can mean 
nothing but misery. You were older than I: 
you should have known better. Perhaps you 
did know, John Kendal—perhaps, bent as 
you were on going South, you counted on 
my fortune when your own should be con- 
fiscated? Avd now my guardian has lost 
mine for me—and it is as well I am dying—”’ 

“Tt was a lie, then,’’ Kendal said between 
his set teeth. 

“Yes.”? Marie put up a deprecating hand. 
“But not mine, John. You remember Elise? 
She is still with me, such a clever soul—. 
But too clever, for once,’’ she corrected her- 
self. ‘‘You see, she was romantic, as I said; 
she pictured to herself the terrible suspense 
the poor young gentleman would have to 
bear, and it would be months and months 
before another letter could get through the 
lines tohim. And so when the opportunity 
came, to send this one, and I was lying be- 
tween life and death, she added her little 
postscript, which said this was the last day 
of her poor young lady’s life, and the dear 
angel’s last words was to send monsieur this 
lock of her beautiful hair.”’ 

Marie said it with a mocking ring in her 
voice, which showed she was quoting Elise. 

“And soI died; and then I went abroad. 
For one must die, must not one, to go to 
paradise? Mamma and my good stepfather, 
Frank’s father—(you never heard me speak 
of them John, for my Smith kindred had 
frightened me with that bogie of a stepfather) 
sent for me to Europe when my fortune was 
lost; and of course such a prospect was 
enough to keep a girl from dying outright.” 

There was an utter silence, for a moment. 
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Marie broke it, turning with one of her 
charming smiles, to Kendal. 

‘‘Have I sinned past forgiveness, John ? 
The doing of it was not mine. As for the 
undoing—-Elise never told me of her post- 
script until we were on the other side of the 
ocean. Andthen I had lost all trace of you. 
The first I heard, you had been captured on 
the battle-field, imprisoned, I could not tell 
where. I was young and inexperienced ; 
poor Elise was always at my elbow, begging 
me not to betray her and have her sent 
adrift into the world. When at last Frank, 
writing freely to me, after the old lady’s 
death, often mentioned you, it was I who 
planned that we should come for the child 
ourselves, instead of sending for her. I 
thought I should see for myself if it were 
really John!” 

She had put her hands together, looking 
up at him pleadingly. 

But Kendal’s face was set as a flint. 

‘‘And as a preliminary step,’’ he said— 
‘‘it was you, then, who had the papers sent me, 
showing that by a little effort on my part, I 
could recover my lost fortune? I am sorry I 
could not have guessed it; I am sorry 
my journey has been successful. It was 
nothing to you, that I should chafe myself 
half to death in prison—that, escaping to 
Canada just before the war ended, I should 
spend weary years in poverty and friendless- 
ness. But as soon as the tide of fortune 
turns—”’ 

‘‘Mais, monsieur le docteur, mon huom- 
me—”’ 

The voice behind him breaking in on him 
was that of Laforest’s patient wife. 

‘*My man is restless, monsieur: there is no 
keeping him still, since Jean has told him 
monsieur le docteur is come.” 

Without a word, Kendal turned on his heel 
and followed the woman indoors. 

No onespoke at first; his swift step echoed 
in the stillness, on the gravelly slope. 

Then Marie, rather pale, but with aresolute 
gleam in her eyes, faced round on the two 
standing together. 

‘‘ There comes the other canoe, with Arséne 
in it, and Mrs. Osborne. You see I did not 
wait for a chaperon,’’ she said mockingly, 
‘‘but hurried on with the guide, when he 
told me my husband was sent for, to a 
wounded man here. Perhaps the wounded 
man will be the better for a nurse as well as 
a doctor. SoI shall stay to see what I can 
do to help the doctor. Cousin Dallas, you 
will take Frank out in the canoe to meet the 
others, and turn them back with you to the 
camp. And you can tell them better than 
Frank what has happened: the happy meet- 
ing that has taken place; the odd bit of ro- 
mance outofreal life. Explain it all for me, 
there’s a good brother—”’ 

She broke off abruptly, throwing up her 
hands with a deprecating gesture, as 1f she 
had used that word inadvertently. 

And so indeed Francoise supposed she 
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had. But there was a twinkle in Dallas 
Fraser’s eyes, as if he saw through the pre- 
tense. He rejoined at once: 

‘‘Your brother indeed, if Frank will have 
itso. She has not told me; though I have 
already asked her, and am still waiting for my 
answer.’’ 

ae had turned to Frank, holding out his 
hand. 

When, flushed and downcast, she made no 
movement to meet it, he took hers with gen- 
tle force, and drew it in his arm. 

Marie stood and looked at them, a faint 
smile veiling certain bitter lines about her 
mouth. Then: ‘‘Bless you, my children!” 
she said gayly, waving them a stage-bene- 
diction; and flitted from them, into the 
cottage. 

For along moment Francoise never moved, 
her eyes fixed on the doorway through which 
her sister had vanished. Then with a shiver, 
her fingers closed unconsciously on Dallas’s 
arm. 

‘““How can we go away, and leave—them 
—so? And yet—”’ 

She was thinking of monsieur le docteur. 
And yet must it not be better she should go? 

Dallas decided the question for her. With- 
out further loss of time, he had pushed off 
his canoe into the water, and lifted Frank in. 

‘“‘Your sister is a very clever woman, my 
darling; we must leave it to her. One of 
these days, sweetheart, you will know it 
never does to intervene between husband 
and wife.’’ 

Nevertheless, he was very slow in moving 
off from shore; dipping his paddle idly in 
the water, and lingering there in full view 
from the cottage. 

Suddenly in the open doorway, with the 
moonlight shining down on them,’ and the 
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glow of the hearth-fire making a_ bright 
background, Marie and Kendal appeared 
She was leaning with one hand on his arm 
the other fluttering her handkerchief in gay 
farewell. 

Almost a word had done it. 

‘That child, John—she stood staring after 
me as if she expected a bit of spider-and-fly 
business when I venturedinto you. Cannot 
you manage—(she says you have been so good 
to her! )—to give her a cheerful send-off, by 
way of happy omen? She is just engaged tp 
Dallas Fraser.’’ 

So, without a word or glance, and witha 
face as set as death, he followed, and let 
Marie act her little farce with him by way of 
puppet. 

Would it always be a farce—a tragedy? or 
a mere comedy of modern life, in which the 
tragedy is so well masked, that no one need 
suspect the grim traits underneath ? 

* * *« * * 

Out there, before they reach the path of 
moonlight on the lake, Dallas shifts his pad- 
dle into his left hand, and reaches out his 
right for Frank’s. 

‘They'll be upon us in another moment— 
those people yonder—and yet you have not 
told me if you love me? 

How fair she looks, with that soft shin- 
ing on her bright, uncovered head, as a 
sudden current sweeps them on into the 
moon’s path. Lighted up so, they are in 
full view from the other canoe. Dallas with 
an air of disgust grips his paddle again; 
and Frangoise is half glad of the respite for 
to-night : until she catches sight of his face. 

Then she leans forward slightly, as she 
trails her hand in the water : 

“‘Have I not, Dallas?’’ she says. 

[THE END. ] 





Lake George. 





BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 





PON the lake we float serene 
(Sy And view its depths, so pure and fair ; 
We seem as tho’ upheld between 
A rarer and a denser air. 


The mountains rise like dream on dream, 
Their summits gazing on the sun; 

So rigid, so devout, they seem 
In worship of a Holy One. 


An awful silence hovers ’round, 
Till frighted by the Eagle’s cry ; 

An Echo, shadow-mate to sound, 
Now bears the answer swiftly by. 


But broken is the stilly charm, 
So dip the oars into the lake, 
And time the motion of the arm 
By singing every sense awake. 


A moment more, we reach the shore, 
The gorgeous Temple of the west, 
Has closed within its Eden door 
The sun, and left the world to rest. 
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Some famous GHomen. 





BY ALICE D. LE PLONGEON. 
AUTHOR OF “‘HERE AND THERE IN YUCATAN,” ETC. 





[Continued from August Number.] 





T is a pleasure to pass in review some of 
the intellectual women who have ac- 
quired fame in arts and sciences. 
Four hundred and seventy years 
before Christ, Aspasia, celebrated for her 
beauty and talent, was born in Mileto. It 
was in Athens that she made her great name ; 
her house there was a meeting place for all 
the most distinguished men of Greece, who 
met to discuss the highest questions of phil- 
wophy, politics and literature. Socrates, 
Pericles, and Alcibeades were the most con- 
sant in their attendance at these conferences. 
Itis supposed that Aspasia brought about the 
wars of Samos, Megara and Peloponisus. 
She was the friend of all that was noble and 
beautiful, and did everything in her power to 
inspire in the Athenians a love of art. In 
eloquence Aspasia surpassed all her contem- 
poraries ; the eloquence of Pericles was in 
great part attributed to her, and Plato says 
that she was the teacher of Socrates. 

The name of Hypatia is familiar to all. 
She was born in 370, A. D., and was the 
daughter of Theon, the mathematician of 
Alexandria. The magistrates of that city 
invited Hypatia to pass a public examination, 
and she achieved a most brilliant success, 
proving how profound was her knowledge of 
mathematics and philosophy. She was edu- 
cated in all the abstruse sciences. Socrates 
the scholar said that in learning Hypatia far 
exceeded all the philosphers of her time ; and 
another philosopher added, ‘‘or those of 
other times.’’ Philostorgius affirmed that 
she surpassed her father in astronomy. She 
succeeded him in the government of the 
school of Alexandria, although at that time 
and in that place there were a swarm of 
learned men. The character of this noble 
woman was spotless, and we cannot remember 
her without feeling great pity and indigna- 
tion that she should have been a martyr to 
Christian fanaticism. Because she did not 
belong to their sect the soldiers of Bishop 
Cyril—by his order—seized her when she was 
tot surrounded by her friends. They dragged 
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her to a church, stripped off her clothes, 
killed her with tiles, tore her to pieces, 
trailed her limbs to Cinaron and there burnt 
them to ashes, in the year 415 of the Christ- 
ian era. Hypatia’s works perished in the 
conflagration of the great Alexandrian Li- 
brary. 

Francesca Lebrija was a very very learned 
rhetorician, born in Salamanca, at the end of 
the XV century. Her great acquirements 
may be judged of by the fact that though she 
had brothers who had received the same edu- 
cation as herself, when her father, the cele- 
brated Elio Antonio de Lebrija, had to absent 
himself, he entrusted his class of rhetoric 
only toher. She filled his place amid the 
general applause of his pupils, and with the 
highest approbation of the doctors of the 
University. 

In 1521 Lucia Bertana was born in Bologna. 
Rarely is a human being so gifted as she was. 
Virtuous and wise, she was equally well 
versed in abstruse sciences and in the fine 
arts. She excelled in astrology, was a clever 
poetess and writer of prose, while of music 
and painting she was a mistress. To her 
memory her husband raised a superb monu- 
ment in the church of Sabina, Rome; and 
medals were struck in her honor, some of 
which may yet be seen in Italian museums, 

Lucia Bertana and Lucia Sigea were con- 
temporaries ; the latter was born in Toledo, 
and called the Minerva of that age. Her 
father, who was of French origin, and a 
learned man, gave her a good education. 
While yet very young she made herself nota- 
ble by her profound knowledge of philoso- 
phy, her poetical talent, and because she had 
already mastered the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic and Syriac tongues. In these five 
languages she wrote to the Pope, Paulo III, 
much to the admiration of the most learned 
men in the court of Rome, who praised her 
unstintingly. Her father was called by Juan 
III, to the court of Portugal ; she went with 
him and in Lisbon won unbounded esteem 
and admiration. Lucia married and had two 
sons. She died in 1569. Her sister Angela 
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was also a remarkable linguist, and even 
more suprising as a musician; all the cele- 
brated musicians of that period admitted her 
superiority. 

Another celebrated Spanish woman was 
Maria Guzmar dela Cerda, born in 1768. She 
too mastered several languages when very 
young, besides acquiring all the other branches 
of learning, and becoming wise in mathe- 
matics and philosophy. Seeing her great 
capacity, her parents succeeded in obtaining 
from Carlos III an order for the University 
de Acalade de Kenares to confer upon her 
the degree of philosophy and literature; 
which order was carried out after Maria had 
been put through an examination that lasted 
three days, and embraced questions from 
many professors on the German, French, 
Spanish and Italian languages; on rhetoric, 
mythology, geography, general philosophy, 
logic, metaphysics, natural theology, physics 
in general and particular, history of animals 
and plants, system of the world and armila 
sphere, and finally ethics. She received the 
degree of Doctor and master of the faculty of 
arts and literature ; and was made honorary 
professor of modern philosophy, and exami- 
ner of students of philosophy, which office 
she immediately exercised, examining sev- 
eral young men. 

In Portugal there was another lady named 
Cerda, Dofia Bernarda Ferreira de la Cerda. 
She was born in 1595 and was celebrated for 
the extent and variety of her knowledge. 
This lady was considered the wonder of her 
time. She was the most celebrated musician 
of her epoch, playing a great number of 
instruments. She spoke many languages 
with perfection and was a gifted writer of 
prose and poetry. She was moreover thorough- 
ly versed in rhetoric, mathematics and 
philosophy ; and added to all this she had 
every good and attractive personal quality. 
Three or four of her works have been pub- 
lished, and all biographers speak of her with 
the warmest praise. 

Gifted Frenchwomen have been very nu- 
merous; we will mention two or three. 
Madame Roland, known, at least by name, 
to all readers of history, was born in Paris in 
1754, and was the daughter of an engraver 
who made his family unhappy by his hasty 
temper. Marie educated herself, and was a 
constant reader, especially of the works of 


Plutarch, from whom she took her republi- 
can opinions. She was married to Roland ig 
1780, and she became the principal editor of 
the Post of Lyons, which had been first issued 
by him at the beginning of the revolution, 
She went with her husband to Paris, and 
joined his friends the Girondins. By her 
vivacity, talent and enthusiasm, she became 
the very soul of their councils. Under her 
husband's name she directed all the ministry 
of State. Being accused of holding secret 
communication with England, she was be 
headed on November 8, 1793. During her 
imprisonment, trial and execution, she dis. 
played great fortitude. An aged man was 
taken to the scaffold with her, and seeing 
that he was nervous, she said to him, ‘‘ You 
go first. I can at least spare you the pain of 
seeing my blood flow.’’ Mme. Roland had 
a lovely face, but it did not Soften the heart 
of her executioner ; grasping the beautiful 
hair, he raised the decapitated head and with 
his rude hand struck first one cheek then the 
other. It is said that they crimsoned, no 
doubt from indignation, if the head was yet 
conscious, and various scientists have affirmed 
that a decapitated head does retain con 
sciousness for a few minutes. 

Roland stabbed himself to the heart the 
same day that his wife was executed. A 
paper wis found on his person in which he 
declared that he could not bear to outlive 
her. 

We may mention Mme. de la Sabliese, who 
was very talented, well versed in physics, 
astronomy, mathematics and several lat- 
guages. In her house the most learned peo 
ple congregated, and she immortalized her- 
self by the generous protection that she 
afforded the traveler Bernier, and for her 
unbounded hospitality tu La Fontaine. 

Again, we have Marguerite U. B. Bréquet, 
born in 1782, who made herself renowned if 
literature, music and botany. At eighteen 
years of age she was a member of the Society 
of Belles Lettres, and other societies, to 
belong to which was considered a great honor. 
She also wrote on politics. When but twenty- 
two years old she published a biographical 
dictionary of French women, as well 4 
women naturalized in France, who had 
either acquired fame as writers, or by the 
patronage they had extended to literature, 
from the establishment of the monarchy 
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for her profound knowledge, was born in 
Milan, in 1718. Her father was a mathema- 
tician, and proved his belief in the intellec- 
tual capacity of woman, by early instructing 
his daughter in the most difficult sciences. 
So well did she profit by it that, in 1750, 
Pope Benito XIV authorized her to take the 
place of her fatherin the publicschool. She 
published, in the Italian language, a treatise 
on mathematics, afterwards translated by 
Anthony andannoted by Bossuet. The title 
of the work was, ‘‘ Elemental Treatise on™ 
the Defferential and Integral Calculus.” It 
was published in Paris in 1875. Maria 
Agnesi was eighty-one years old when she 
died, in 1799. Rev. John Colson, an able 
mathematician of the University of Cam- 
bridge, studied Italian on purpose to be able 
to translate into English her great work, 
‘““The Analytical Institution.’’ In 1801, 
Agnesi’s mathematical works were repub- 
lished at the expense of Baron Maseres, to 
do honor to her menory and to show that 
women could master abstruse studies. 

Sophia German, born in Paris in 1776, was 
also a mathematician. From early child- 
hood she showed great inclination to study 
the sciences. Later she attracted the atten- 
tion of Lagrange for her profound knowl- 
edge of mathematics. She discovered the 
laws of the vibration of the elastic leaves, 
and wrote a treatise on that difficult subject. 
It was published in 1820. We are also in- 
debted to her for many other valuable works. 

One of the most famous anatomists that 
ever lived was Marie Catharine Biheron, born 
in Paris in 1719. Madeléne Basseport gave 
her lessons in drawing, and after a while she 
turned all her attention to anatomy, and be- 
came celebrated for her thorough knowledge 
of it. She made a complete and perfect body 
of a woman, all the interior parts of which 
could be easily moved and replaced, though 
each fitted as closely and perfectly as in the . 
living body. She afterwards formed a mag- 
nificent cabinet of wax figures, that was 
purchased by Catharine II, of Russia. 

Hortense Lepaute, famous for her surpass- 
ing beauty, likewise French, was born in 
1723. M. Lepaute, her husband, was a cele- 
brated watchmaker. When Hortense was 
quite young, she attracted attention by her 
great knowledge of mechanics and astron- 
omy, to which latter science she lent valuable 
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service. She made the calculation for the 
table on the length of pendulum. In 1757 
she united with the scholars Clairant and 
Salande, in their work of calculating the 
attraction of Jupiter and Saturn upon the 
comet announced by Halley, in order to 
ascertain the exact time when it would reap- 
ar. Her studies in no way interfered with 
Ser domestic happiness. She was a beloved 
and most loving wife, nursing her husband 
with the greatest tenderness during seven 
years that he was prostrated by the long ill- 
ness that finally dragged him to the tomb, 
though he out-lived her, and she was nearly 
seventy years old when she passed away. 

The famous astronomer Herschel had a 
sister, Caroline Lucretia, who was also very 
distinguished for her astronomical researches. 
She aided her brother very largely in all his 
investigations. 

As writers many women have excelled. 
Juana Gama was born in the Province of 
Alentejo, Portugal, in 1515. She showed a 
passionate fondness for books from the time 
when she learned how to read, and very soon 
her own writings were a source of wonder 
and admiration to the literary people of her 
time. She was learned, amiable and grace- 
ful. She married a rich and talented man, 
and inherited all his property, employing 
the greater part of it for charitable purposes. 
Having at heart the better education of those 
of her own sex, she founded a college for 
ladies, calling it ‘‘ The Saviour of the World,” 
of which she was the directress. After awhile 
the Jesuits obtained a license from the 
government to unite that establishment to 
their college. Then Juana retired. She 
lived seventy-one years, All that remains of 
her works are ‘various sayings, proverbs 
and sentences, placed in alphabetical order, 
= a collection of sonnets, songs and 

mis.’’ 

Isabella Wolf Bekker is worthy of men- 
tion. She was born in Holland in 1733; 
was a remarkable linguist, and made rapid 
pee in literature. The publication of 

er poems made her widely known. Some 
of her many large works are yet read and 
greatly admired in Holland. She, too, was 
seventy-one years old when she died. Her 
constant companion and co-laborer, Agata 
Deken, out-lived her only nine days. 

We will allude to one English writer of 
the last century, Inez Mary Bennet, born in 
1760. Her novels were considered so admir- 
able that nearly all were translated into 
French. She was a wonderful caricaturist, 
and avery powerful delineator of the pas- 
sions. 

Among the many French women who be- 
came famous as writers, may be remembered 
Francaise Pugin de la Martiniére Benoit, 
born in Lyons in 1724. Her works were 
very numerous and varied, for she was a 
moralist and philosopher. She also wrote 
many comedies that were put on the stage 
with greatsuccess. She lived sixty-five years. 
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Another lady whose dramatic works crea. 
ted astir, was Gertrudis Gomez de Avellanada, 
a native of Spain, born in 1816. Whey 
she was only seven years old her father died, 
and in verse she expressed her grief. In her 
girlhood she amused herself by acting trage. 
dies with her companions, she herself always 
taking the role of a man, and displaying 
great energy. No maternal efforts ever suc. 
ceeded in making her like the occupations 
considered proper to her sex. Poetry and 
arms were her passions, and no amount of 
ridicule and reproof could change her. At 
twelve years of age she wrote odes that gen. 
erally perished in the flames on the following 
day, destroyed by the hands of their author 
because she was dissatisfied with them. 
About the same time she also wrote a novel 
and atragedy. When she was twenty-four 
years old, a drama written by her and entitled 
‘**Leoncia,’’ was represented in the theatre of 
Seville. It was a pronouncedan immediate 
success, and was produced at several theatres, 
procuring for her many laurels, as well as 
the title of First Counsellor of the Lyceum 
of Seville. This was only the beginning of 
the great reputation she acquired. After. 
wards she resided in Madrid, and published 
a novel called‘ ‘‘Sab,’”’ and a volume of 
poems. At this epoch she was honorary 
member of all the lyceums of Spain, and 
had been many times applauded in the Tr- 
bune of Madrid. Her pen was never laid 
aside, and she published one work after 
another; among them, ‘‘ The two women,” 
‘*Guatimozin,”’ ‘ Espatolino,” and many 
others. 

Poetesses seem to have been numerous in 
all times andin all countries. Corinna, bom 
in Tanagra, Beotia, 470 B. C., was called the 
‘Lyric Muse.’’ She was the rival of Pindar, 
and five times won from him the victory i 
the Olympian games. Her teacher was 
Myrtis, a learned woman of Greece. All 
that remains of Corinna’s works are a few 
fragments collected by Wolf and preserved 
in his book, entitled Poetarum, fragmenta dt 
elogia, Hamburg, 1734. 

Perhaps the greatest poetess was Sappho, 
called the ‘‘Tenth Muse.’”? The Mitylenes 
paid her sovereign honors after her death, 
and stamped their money with her image 
Sappho was by no means beautiful, and she 
was foolish enough to allow herself to bk 
driven to suicide by unrequited love. Het 
countrywoman and pupil, Erinna, was almost 
as famous as herself. A new edition of 
‘‘Sappho”’ has just been published, with 8 
history of the poetess. 

Aphara Behm, née Johnson was a famous 
English poetess, born in Canterbury about 
the year 1650. Her father being sent by 
King Charles to India, she went with him, 
and Orinoko, a native prince, fell in love 
with her. His adventures afterwards se 


her as a theme for a poem and a tragedy: 
When her father died, Aphara returned 1 
England, and was married to Mr. Behm, @ 
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rich merchant of Holland. Of her writings 
there remain ‘‘Orinoko,’’? which was trans- 
lated into French, and four octavo volumes 
of dramatic compositions, historical novels, 
and miscellaneous poems. She also transla- 
ted ‘The Plurality of the Worlds.’’ Aphara’s 
nom de plume was Astrea. She died in 1589, 
and was accorded the rare honor of being 
interred in Westminster Abbey, in the Chapel 
of the Kings. 

Dona Maria Layas y Sotomayor was a 
celebrated Spanish poetess and novelist of 
the seventeenth century. Some of her 
works in Spanish and French are yet read 
with pleasure. 

Anna Letitia Barbauld was born in 1743, 
in Leicester, England, and died in 1525. 
She was the wife of Mr. Barbauld, of French 
descent. When extremely young she wrote 
verses on religious themes and they were 
published in 1770. After she became a wid- 
dow she superintended a college and wrote 
many amusing and instructive works for 
young people. Several of these works were 
translated into French. She also wrote some 
scholarly biographies and pamphlets on 
politics. 

An Italian poetess of note, was Teresa 
Bandettini, born in 1756. She was particu- 
larly celebrated as an improvisor, and being 
well versed in the classics, was received with 
applause in all the academies when she 
traveled through Italy. 

Marguerite Babois was born in France 
in 1760. The French critics extolled her 
poems for their purity of versification and 
for the beautiful sentiments they inspired. 
Athird edition of her works was published 
in Paris in 1822. A. Balard, also French, 
was likewise born in 1760. Many of her 
compositions were awarded prizes by the 
Academy of Floral Games, and her works 
have been very highly commended. 

As for Mme. Dufresnoy, born in 1765, her 
poems were pronounced enchanting, and she 
was called the French Sappho. Many editions 
of her works have been printed, and some 
of her writings were awarded medals by the 
Academy. She was admired and sought 
after by all the most eminent men of that 
epoch. 

A very gifted woman was Isabella Sophie 
Cheron, born in 1684, and died when only 
twenty-seven years of age. She distinguish- 
ed herself as a poetess, musician and painter, 
and was admitted to the Academy when very 
young. The latest edition of her several 
works was issued in 1717. 

The Spanish women have excelled as 
artists. We will name a few. 

Maria Valdis Leal, daughter of an artist 
of Seville, acquired much reputation for her 
oil paintings and miniatures. She was par- 
ticularly happy in making portraits; people 
who' understood the art marveled at the ease 
and exactitude with which she produced 
them. When still young she became a nun 
and died soon afterward. 
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Luisa Rolden, of Seville, born in 1656, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of her father, made 
herself celebrated asasculptor. Her mother 
gave her a very thorough education, and her 
father, observing that she had a liking for 
his art, taught her to draw and model, 
until by constant application she surpassed 
him. On one occasion when Rolden had a 
statue returned to his studio because his 
patrons were not satisfied with it, he was 
extremely depressed. But his daughter made 
a few alterations, and when the statue was 
again sent to those who had ordered it, they 
were fully satisfied, believing it to be alto- 
gether another statue. Inall his important 
works Luisa’s father consulted her, and she 
always took an active part in their produc- 
tion. Thus the little girl whom Rolden 
taught became his counsellor. She married 
Luis de los Arcos, and went to Madrid, sum- 
moned there by Untanon, Chamberlain of 
Carlos III, admirer and patroner of fine arts, 
who introduced her to the king, showing him 
also some of her works. She was immediately 
made the king’s own sculptor, with a salary 
of one hundred ducats. This artist was 
forty-eight years old when she died, leaving 
many beautiful works of art, a few of which 
may yetbe seen in Seville, Cadiz and Madrid. 

We alsoread of a famous left-handed artist. 
Josefa Maria Larraga was taught painting by 
her father; and became one of the most 
illustrious professors of the art. Inspite of 
being left-handed, she managed the brushes 
with great dexterity and according to all the 
rules of art. In her house she maintained 
the academy of drawing for several years, 
which made her worthy of being long re- 
membered. 

In 1733, Barbara Maria Hueba was born 
in Madrid. When nineteen years old she 
presented to the Academy of San Fernando 
some of her drawings, which were most 
warmly approved by the directors, and won 
much praise from all who were assembled at 
the opening of the Academy. 

Maria de Lorito Prieto, * also of Madrid. 
was born 1753. Atsixteen years of age she 
was made a member of the Academy of St. 
Fernando, because of some drawings of great 
merit that she presented for examination. 
She made engravings, with acid, with great 
success. All the artists were looking for- 
ward with pleasant anticipations to the won- 
derful work they were convinced she would 
do, when death called her away before she 
reached her seventeenth birthday. 

Maria del Rosario Weiss, born in 1841, 
when seven years old began to learn draw- 
ing, and when about twenty made copies of 
the old masters, imitating the character and 
peculiarities of each one. Being obliged to 
———— her mother and herself by her own 
efforts, she was very glad to make such 
copies when ordered by the secretary of the 
English Ambassador. But it must not be 
supposed that she was a mere copyist, she 

* Mary of dark little parrot. 
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made many beautiful originals. She sent to 
Bordeaux, to the Philomatic Society, a figure 
representing silence, and in the artistic expo- 
sition, obtained for it a silver medal, the 
first prize awarded for work of that kind. 
She made a companion figure, represent- 
ing attention. She also painted a.Venus 
and a Diana, with coloring similar to that of 
Rubens. In 184o she was made academician 
of merit. She taught drawing to Isabeila 
II and her sister Louisa Fernanda. 

Yet another Mary, it is ‘ke name among 
Spaniards, Marie Eugenia Bier was an en- 
graver who livedin Madrid in the XVI cen- 
tury. Her father wasa Flemish painter, who 
went to Spain in 1630. Various works of 
that celebrated lady, have been highly com- 
mended. Among them there were twenty- 
four engravings, representing divers species 
of birds with which she formed a beautiful pic- 
ture, presenting it to Prince Baltazar Carlos. 

Although artists seem to have been more 
numerous in Spain than elsewhere, they 
have by no means been wanting in other 
countries. In Portugal we may mention 
one, born in Oporto, at the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century. Isabella Maria de 
Rite distinguished herself as a painter among 
the most famous artists, perticularly excell- 
ing in miniature work. 

Mme. Lebrun Vigée was a celebrated por- 
trait painter of Paris, born in 1756. She 
was sought after by all the crowned heads 
of Europe, they desiring to have their por- 
traits made by her. She lived eighty-one 
years and painted about 662 portraits, which 
would be more than oneevery month, during 
fifty years. But that was not all her work, she 
also left a number of landscapes and histor- 
ical pictures, besides writing three large vol- 
umes entitled ‘‘Memoirs de Mme. Lebrun.”’ 

Mme. Delaville Lerouse Benoit, a pupil of 
the celebrated painter David, also left many 
admirable pictures, and various full length 
portraits of Napoleon; she also acquired some 
celebrity as a poetess. 

Mary Ann Kaufmann was born in Coira, 
the country of the Grisons, in 1741. Her 
father taught her how to paint, and when 
but eleven years old, she could make almost 
perfect portraits. She travelled in Italy, but 
did not go to England till she was thirty-five 
years old. In that country she acquired an 
extraordinary reputation, although she had 
the misfortune to marry an adventurer who 
called himself Count Federico de Horn. The 
marriage was annulled, and when her first 
husband died she married a Venetian artist. 
She died in Rome, at the age of sixty-six, 
having acquired great fame in connection 
with several sister artists who played an im- 
po part in inducing many painters, who 

ad for a long time been given up to false 
theories, to return to the true rules of good 
taste and the imitation of nature. 

Ana Maria Mengs was born in Dresden iu 
1754, and early showed a love for painting. 
Her father, therefore, instructed her in his 





art and she soon became celebrated. She 
was married to the painter and engraver of 
the King of Spain. She presented some of 
her works to the King, who was delighted 
with them. By her good taste and judgment 
she particularly excelled in pastel and mini. 
ature painting. The love of art and con. 
tinued application did not prevent her from 
being a model wife and mother. 

An English artist of great repute was Jane 
Watts, born in 1792. Without the aid of any 
teacher she learned the Latin, Italian, French 
and Spanish languages, and was a very pleas. 
ing writer. After traveling through Belgium, 
France and Naly, she died when only thirty. 
two years old. She painted a great number 
of pictures, several of which are in the 
National Gallery of London. She left very 
interesting works on her travels, and a diary 
kept during her stay in Brussels. 

Another artist was Maria Cleofs de la 
Baglioncella, born in Perugia, Italy, in 1540, 
She was mistress of the difficult art of paint- 
ing, and was, moreover, a remarkable singer 
aud dancer, besides being a famous professor 
of various musical instruments. 

As composers of music women seem to 
have no record, and appear to have taken no 
prominent part in that art at any time, though 
many have excelled as performers. 

This list of remarkable women could be 
lengthened indefinitely, but at present we 
will mention only one more. Pauline Viardot 
Garcia, the youngest daughter of Manuel 
Garcia, was born in Paris in 1824. She 
accompanied her parents to London, New 
York and Mexico, but did not receive her 
musical education until her return to Paris 
and Brussels. Her father wished her to be- 
come a great pianist, and soon she was 4 
famous performer. Like her elder sister, 
she gave proofs of great capacity for all arts 
in general, making it difficult to decide 
which was her special talent. Together with 
great facility for learning languages, she had 
a remarkable aptitude for drawing, and prin- 
cipally for making portraits, admirably exact, 
even of persons whom she had seen but 
once. Asa singer, also, she acquired celeb- 
rity. In 1838 she undertook, with her 
brother-in-law, Beriot, a tour through Ger- 
many, and the next year passed to London, 
where she made such a sensation that she 
was induced, by offers that came to her from 
all sides, to give up singing in halls and ap- 
pear on the stage. She made her debut as 
Desdemona and was surprisingly successful. 

In a general way it would seem that the 
women, like the men, of Spain, have beet 
painters; the French, writers; while the 
Italians have been foremost in abstruse 
studies. Up to the middle of. the present 
century the women of the Latin races have 
the best record, but the present and future 
generations of American women must cer ' 
tainly surpass them in every way ; for in no 
country on the face of the earth has womat 
such advantages as in the United States. 
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, HN Case of Composite Photography. 





BY THE PHOTOGRAPHER. \ 





FIRST PICTURE. 


“‘Bonny sweet Robin is all my joy.” 
— Shakespeare. 


great blur of leaden smoke hang- 
ing low over acres of human 
habitations—habitations now 
spacious, luxurious, 
joyous—now crowded, 
famine -haunted, de- 
sparing ; far above the eternal spaces where 
birds and their songs are drowned in blue 
ether, where clouds live out white flying 
lives, where world’s wane and die in remote- 
ness—to return with the beauty of resurrec- 
tion on their faces. In the background, a 
river flowing with silver curves past ware- 
houses and quays, past happy homes and 
desperate haunts—its ceaseless lapping a 
voice from the two eternities; and in the 
back-ground, rimming the horizon, the soft 
green lace-work of early spring against the 
pink and opal of sunset. 

Extending through this picture, like a 
dusty ribbon with green picot edge, behold 
along shaded avenue with a succession of 
houses as endlessly recurring, as perplex- 
ingly similar as the names and dynasties of 
Egyptian kings. 

In stony self-assertion these houses rise 
from the side-walk, and, with a well-bred 
stare, seem to say: ‘Identify me, if you 
can.’’ 

But the numbers—blessed invention to 
meet the weakness, or overturn the wicked- 
ness of architects. 5806! It is the focus of 
thecamera. In the general panic this house, 
too, has lost its identity; but not so the am- 
bitious little artist who lodges in the second 
story back. She is doing in her individual 
way, that bitter thing—for a woman—fight- 
ing the world. Yet she does not look belli- 
gerent, this slender woman—youthful, low- 
voiced, pure-faced. Various epithets have 
been hurled upon her from right, acute and 
obtuse angles of observation, but she has 
gone on her way undisturbed. The uncom- 
prehending have styled her a Sphinx; the 
demonstrative have christened her Princess 
Frostina; the superficial have condemned 
her as heartless. You shall judge her for 
yourselves after reading—a thing it is entirely 
proper, under present circumstances, to do— 
a letter she is writing to her devoted, tender- 
hearted friend, Mrs. Prosper Dunbar. 

Let us begin in the middle of this epistle, 
where, in accord with epic rules, the writer 
begins her story. 

‘And now, my dear Prosper-ous one, bend 
low your golden head and listen to the prose 
details your last letter demands—details guo- 
rum magna pars [sum]. 

“If I could but hear your voice to-night— 
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that voice which always reminds me of a 
cool, dark room on a hot summer day. 

‘‘In my studio near the sky, I plied my 
brush from an early hour this morning till 
the northern light went out in gloom, then 
turned the key on a long line of pigments— 
white, black, gray and gory—and hastened 
home to permanent blue. 

“Home! Yes, I call it home, this room 
35x 40 where I dwell in blue magnificence. 
The painter has left door panels blue, and 
imparted a broad blue edge to all mouldjngs. 

‘Prosper, dear, you remember those pre- 
historic mines of which we used to read— 
mines wearing the air of expecting the Ante- 
Aborigines back from dinner, to pick up 
tools and resume mining experiments. 

‘“Now, my room, with its vivid coloring, 
has to me the same air of expectancy—as if 
a painter might at any moment appear with 
paint-pot and subdued tints to complete 
some artistic effect. / 

‘‘But, no; reflection shows me there is 
method in this madness. 

‘‘The upholsterer has crowned the room 
with a blue paper border; some home artist 
has painted the mantel blue and splotched 
it with white, thus producing a blue marble, 
that cannot fail to deceive any beholder—be- 
tween the age of three months and three 
years. The lace curtains have come home 
blue from the dyer’s, and hang in a state of 
perpetual execution from blue gibbets; 
shams and lambrequins are blue; landscapes 
tinted blue adorn the walls, and even the 
gas burns blue. 

‘““Do you wonder that I feel out of harmony 
in any but a blue dress amid this conscien- 
tiousness of color? 

“The plump little landlady, whose olive 
face is surmounted by sundry black puffs, 
and whose soul seems to be the home of 
good intentions, has—possibly out of a regard 
for my profession—converted my room into 
a veritable portrait gallery. 

‘“‘T have a lurking suspicion that my apart- 
ment is made to do double duty to bring in 
a modest income, and to accommodate an- 
tiquated relatives remanded from the modern 
parlors. . ; 

‘““Two brides, promenading in oaken 
frames and apparent happiness, parade be- 
fore me the traditional veil and train. 

“A noble-looking old gentleman, from 
his coigne of vantage over the dressing-case, 
looks down reprovingly upon the small 
vanities of my toilet; a fierce, middle-aged 
man glares upon the scene, but, in his High- 
land costume, seems comfortably remote ; a 
young man, with ingenuous face, I have 
shut remorselessly behind a calendar. 

“With eyes thus fed by landscape and 
human face divine, I sit buried in a sofa, 
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feet on a hassock, fire in the grate—and in 
my heart—writing to my dearest Prosper. 

‘*T almost forgot to say that my apartment 
has that blessing technically known as ‘a 
Southern exposure.’ 

‘‘From my sunny window I look down 
upon neatly-kept courts and upon the vine- 
covered porches of the Convent of Notre 
Dame. 

“‘ But oh, the death behind those springing 
vines ! 

“On sunny afternoons children’s voices 
float up to me from the courts, and occasion- 
ally a white pigeon taps slyly at my 
Southern window and offers companionship. 

“T am busy, busy, busy with art work by 
day—study by night. I am earning 

‘Gold, gold, yellow gold,’ 
and realizing, in fair measure, what I have 
long dreamed of—reputation in my art ; but, 
truth to tell, Iam almost drowning in lone- 
liness. 

‘‘Help me, Prosper dear, with one of your 
sweet, brisk letters. 

**T call from the overflowing waters, I, 

“HELEN PENTARD.”’ 


**P. S.—You ask about Robert Summer- 
field. I have not seen him since we parted 
in London, two years ago, nor heard a word 
from him ; but no doubt he is climbing up- 
ward in his profession. Of course he has by 
this time quite forgotten the existence of 

“—s." 


SECOND PICTURE. 


‘*O punished eyes, 
That I had been more foolish or more wise.’’ 
— Sir Philip Sidney. 

A grate with a glowing bed of coals from 
which little peaks of flame dart and quiver, 
and then leap wildly up the chimney as if to 
escape from further torture. The ruddy 
glow falls upon the face and figure of Robert 
Summerfield. He has dropped wearily into 
an easy-chair—this tall, lithe, broad-should- 
ered, tenderly-skillful Doctor Robert. Gaze 
upon his blonde comeliness while you hear 
some details of his life. 

Society reaches out eagerly toward this 
man, admiring his culture, his. grace of per- 
son, his nobility of character, but it fails to 
draw him into its whirl. He is being disci- 
plined in the school of self-renunciation— 
alas, the pain! His ministry among the sick 
and suffering has wonderfully opened his 
heart to needs outside of himself. The poor 
bless his benevolence ; the rich are glad to re- 
ward his skill. The touch of his strong hand 
is as tender as a woman’s. The sound of his 
voice brings to many a sick-room health— 
like a charmed medicine. 

He serves in his office; he drives on his 
daily round with a great sympathy in his 
heart—a tender pity for the bruised of earth, 
and in helping others finds that invariable 
reward—a species of happiness. But his 
heart, in common with those of a smaller 
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A CASE OF COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHY 


mould, has a ‘‘troublesome trick of aching.” 

He is large and strong and rugged, a com. 
peer of the mountains that rise against hig 
western sky; but at times there crosses his 
being a tornado-sweep of desolation. 

Doctor Robert Summerfield truly and duly 
appreciates the wild beauty, the stern sub. 
limity of the heights and depths around him; 
but often, while gazing at the play of cloud 
and storm around the eternal hills, he sees 
nothing but the deck of a steamer, a little 
figure—brown-eyed and brave—with a dash 
of red in her simple toilet, with the light of 
intellect in her earnest tace, and the vessel 
sailing, sailing out of sight. 

And, tender and true by the instincts of 
his nature, he grows more tender and true 
toward mortal need, because of this haunting 
vision. 

To-night there has come a reaction froma 
day of more than usual trial to nerves and 
sympathies. Supper has been sent away un- 
tasted ; student-lamp and great tomed books 
have no charms to arouse and attract. 

Verily, the man has fallen to dreaming. 
Again he sees the figure which led him a 
chase over the ocean, hears a cultured voice, 
and gazes upon a wonderfully sweet face. 

And scout at it as he might, simple, artis- 
tic toilets played a part in the witchery. 

He reviews the story to-night and faces 
anew his calamity. He remembers that he 
poured out his soul to one who had answered 
in tones of gentle decision : ‘‘ My heart must 
be given to my profession.”’ 

And. so, two years gone by, they had 
parted. Months after, he had written a 
manly, pleading letter; but no word in reply 
had crossed the long silence. 

Now, as he thinks of the shining hair, the 
inspiring face, he cries out in self-abase- 
ment, ‘‘I should not have aspired to her ;” 
and then, proper pride returning, ‘I should 
have been more determined.”’ 

That the soil of the world should touch 
her daintiness, that its briers should beset 
her path, its indifference stab her pride, and 
the heart under it—these thoughts are tor- 
turing. ; 

Ah, Doctor Robert, why did you submit 
stoically to an ambition that was sending so 
sore a sting into your soul? Did you not 
know that such a heart as the one you de- 
sired must be taken by storm? 

‘God bless her in the path she has marked 
out for herself,” he says, with passionate 
yearning. 

Is not the negative finished? Surely there 
is a negation of happiness in two lives. _ 

But, Doctor Robert, zs the vessel sailing, 
sailing, out of sight ? 

THIRD PICTURE. 

“ Better a little chiding than a great deal of heart- 
break.’’—Shakespeare. 

Elegance in every apartment. None of 
the gew-gaws of lodging places, none of the 
marks of struggle with professional life. It 
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TO THE EDITOR, GREETING. 


is the home of Mrs. Prosper Dunbar, and 
we may read, if we choose, a letter the body 
js writing. 


“My dearest Helen, listen : 

Drowning soul, I come to you in the inter- 
ests of the Life Saving Service. 

“You imposed Latin upon me—five years 
out of college. I'll be revenged! Ne cor 
edete, [say to you, and to all who need the 
advice. Shut up your studio near the sky ; 
it must be safe without lock, for no other 
mortal but yourself can reach that altitude ; 
leave your room to venous circulation and 
solitude, and come immediately to me, your 
rightful guardian. 

“Don’t tell me that you have learned, in 

your battle with life, to accept unmoved the 
cracked china, the supercilious stares, the 
frightful chill of boarding house life—no, 
you shall not decline my hospitality. 
‘“And don’t plead business engagements ; 
your patrons will wait. Your growing fame 
positively frightens me. Come at once to 
the friend of your obscure days for a long, 
long rest, and endless talks. 

“The ‘Prince Consort,’ as you are wont 
tostyle my Richard, drops his evening paper 
to say in most determined of masculine 
tones: ‘She must come, and by the next 
train.” And the ‘young king’ of our house 
will greet you royally. At present he is 
closeted in the nursery with his prime min- 
ister, Hannah—Hannah of immaculate 
apron, strong arms and tender heart. 

You naughty, haughty Lady Helen, to 
senda noble man away into misery, to refuse 
to answer a letter which he laid aside pride 
and broke your command to write—O! he 
told me all about it, and looked as wretched 
as you could wish a condemned man to look 
—and then to accuse him of forgetting your 
very existence, 
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But while I chide, I long to take you in my 

arms. Come to 
Your ever constant 
Prosper.’’ 

Look a little longer. The serene lady 
takes another sheet of paper, smiles and pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

Dear Dr. Robert: 

Lady Helen is coming to visit me. She 
has not said so, but she always obeys me, and 
I have commanded her to appear—at once. 

Can’t you, won’t you consign your patients 
to your senior partner’s care, and come to see 
—iie 

Your sincere friend, 
Mrs. Prosper Dunbar.”’ 


THE COMPOSITE PICTURE. 
O rare pale Margaret.—Zennyson 
Philip, my king.—/ss Muloch. 

An ivy-covered church. Into its cool 
depths float the twitter of birds and the 
breath of June. 

Mrs. Prosper Dunbar wears smiles and 
tears; the ‘‘Prince Consort’? seems highly 
delighted—but that is his everyday mood— 
joyous fellow that he is! ° 

The young king and his prime minister 
are distant but deeply observant spectators 
of the stene. An elderly gentleman,—ah, it 
is Dr. Summerfield’s noo f partner—beams 
a paternal benediction from his spectacles 
and his heart. There is a solemn-looking 
dignitary behind the railing, and before it a 
wonderful transformation is going on. 

Behold, a case of composite photography ! 

Two lonely haunts merge into a home, 
two ambitions unite to soar as one. 

And the home will be a type of all that is 
strong and true in manhood, of all that is 
sweet and elevating in womanhood ; and the 
composite ambition will be to bless one an- 
other—and all human need. 





Co the Editor, Greeting. 





A welcome unto Her who twixt these leaves 
Comes with the fresh new air of sunny ‘“‘JUNE;”’ 
May every garland which her deft hand weaves 
Bloom bright each month, each songster sing a 
“ Tune.” 


The wreath she lays upon our ‘‘ Lady’s Chair,” 
As token of her gentle taste and touch, 

Though gathered in strange gardens pure and fair, 
No less appeals to our fine sense as such. 


Unto the throne and crown of one now passed away 


She comes to wield the sceptre of the pen, 
For us ‘‘ THE LADY’s Book ”’ of our ‘‘ To-day,”’ 
To make a WOMAN’s Book, as it was then ; 


For women’s work, and women’s ways she knows, 
Their needs and fancies she as quick divines, 
Awoman’s heart within her bosom glows, 
And all her work enobles and refines : 


A welcome, then, to her who sits to-day 
Within our homes as in our ‘‘ Mothers long ago,”’ 
And in her ‘‘ Lapy’s Book ’’ holds woman’s sway 
Of homely virtues, which, we’d ne’er outgrow. 
Very sincerely, your contributor, 
AUGUSTA DE BUBNA., 








Girbino and its Memories. 





YH TALIA! Oh, Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by 
shame, 
And duuals grand in characters of flame. 
—Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 





It is a center for many memories, this little 
city of Urbino—the Urbino Hortense of the 
Latin writers—perched on its high, isolated 
hill, that overlooks the marshes and the 
cities of the Romagna. Here ruled the 
splendid princes of the lines of Montefeltro 
and Della Rovere, who made their capital 
rival in magnificence and patronage of art 
and letters, Ferrara, Mantua and Florence, 
in the bright days of the Renaissance. Here 
was born Raphael, prince of painters, and 
here Tasso, most unfortunate of poets, took 
refuge for a time. Here Lucretia d’Este, 
sister of Leonora, carried her beauty and her 
innocence. Here Belissarius exercised his 
warlike genius before those eyes of his, 
whose glances had pierced the sands of 
Africa and the snows of the Alps, and had 
gazed unmoved on the imperial pomps of 
Byzantium, were blinded forever. For long, 
long ages Urbino has sat on her mountain 
throne, a very Amazon or Artemis of the 
hills, turning her breast boldly against all 
faces, and they were many. Guelph and 
Ghibeline princes of Rimini, Bologna or 
Ferrara. Frenchmen, under Bayard and 
Gaston de Foix, and greedy soldiers of the 
church, sent by pope or cardinal, to harry 
and fire the fields, and spread famine and 
woe through the Romagna. 

It is a gray, hoary, quiet enough place 
now, scarcely more than a village, with its 
seven thousand inhabitants, yet having still 
a grim, feudal aspect imparted to it by the 
old walls, narrow streets and medieval pal- 
aces. The years of its glory are gone. The 
mass bells swing over the tower roofs. The 
fortresses on the hillsides are changed to 
farm-houses. Vines and creepers clamber 
where once lance-heads glittered and culve- 
rins blazed. The old palace where shone 
that refulgent court described in the ‘‘I1 Libro 
d’Oro,” for which Raphael painted and Tasso 
sung, echoes now only to the voices of mu- 
nicipal justices, and the occasional tramp of 
a traveler. Still Urbino is beautiful and 
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grand, and deserving of notice ; lying, lik 
the nest of an eagle, on its green hill, or like 
the war-bruised shield of a knight fallen 
among grass and flowers. 

Urbino dawns on the traveler as he goes 
up from the Romagna, past Rimini, wher 
Francesca and Paoli loved and sinned, anj 
San Marino, the smallest commonwealth jg 
Europe, lying amid its olive groves, is 
church spires, towers and walls visible af 
off, making kim think of Jerusalem as the 
sacred poets and prophets describe it, anda 
it must have appeared to many a zealoy 
tribesman coming up from the passes of the 
Jordan, from the cities of the great plain, 
and from the hills of Ephraim; and as afte 
that it looked to grim and war-worn crus. 
ders, who had marched from the West with 
Godfrey or the Lion Heart. It cannot k 
hid or passed by unchallenged. No city in 
Italy has a finer location or a miore com 
manding site. We do not wonder that princes 
struggled with each other for such a strong- 
hold, or that he who held the mountain eyrie 
waxed dominant over his neighbors, whom 
he could constantly keep in awe, looking 
down from his watch-tower over the valleys 
and the meadows to the Appenines on one 
side and to the yellow waves of the Adriatic 
on the other. 

We had traveled all day through the Um 
brian land. It was autumn, and the county 
side was all yellow with reaped grain and 
all purple with ripening grapes. Everybody 
was busy one way or another with the com, 
piling it into wagons, driving the long-horned 
oxen out to the fields for it, tossing it into 
the barns or the court-yards, banging the 
flail over it, or stacking the straw in ricks, 
with a long pole through each, to stay the 
force of the mountain winds. The peasants 
in their picturesque garb are as striking 
figures out of a Donnicello or a Fra Bartola 
meo. The Italian is nothing if not artistic. 
The laborer’s dress is always ragged, and al 
most always dirty, but he wears it with 4 
grace that redeems everything. Over his 
ragged jacket he wears an ample cloak, with 
the corner thrown gracefully across his 
breast and over his shoulder, and you might 
mistake him for a Roman senator of palmy 
days in his toga, but for the dirty old slouched 
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URBINO AND ITS MEMORIES. 


hat at top, and the ragged pants and shoes at 
bottom. 

All along the valleys and the hillsides are 
the farms of these thriving contadini, des- 
cendants of the vassals and spearmen who 
once rallied under the insignia of the dukes 
—the papal tiara gules, on a white field—to 
fight the White Companies from the north, 
or Angevin and Aragonese from the south. 
They lead secluded but happy lives there 
among their native hills, an industrious, re- 
ligious, agricultural race, contented with 
their olive groves, their maize fields, their 
vineyards, their féte days and their holy fes- 
tivals. There is little of the rush and strife 
of nineteenth century America in rural Italy. 
In the country of Virgil and Dante life re- 
mains poetical still: The grace and dignity 
of the old classic ways rest on the people at 
their toil, and the agricultural lore of the 
Georgies is the highest art there still. 

Night was setting in, the bells were ring- 
ing from the cathedral towers, and the coun- 
try people were coming in from their toil as 
we entered the gates of the old city of the 
Guidobaldos and the Fuderigos. Here were 
the streets where Raphael had wandered as a 
litle lad with brown eyes and clustering 
curls, dreaming of the pictures he would 
paint, and where he afterwards walked, tall 
and serene, with that handsome face of his, 
and the lithe form, well set off by the elegant 
costume of the Italian gentleman of his day. 
His memory comes to us first above that of 
all the great dukes and brave captains and 
fair women whose names and deeds adorn 
the pages of Urbino’s chronicles like jewels 
inan old king’s tomb. 

The first place that we visited in the morn- 
ing was the early home of the great painter, 
the house of Giovanni Santi, where Raphael 
was born, and which still stands intact in the 
Contrada del Monte. The mansion is a good 
sample of the home of a private citizen in 
the sixteenth century, sufficiently quaint and 
solid, as are most residences in Italy. It is 
the property of the municipality, and so is 
insured against reckless destruction. In this 
house, in 1483, the same year as Luther, was 
born, of Giovanni Santi and Mazio Ciarlo, 
his wife, Raphael Sanzio, who was destined 
to be as prominent in the world of art, as the 
son of the wood-chopper was to be in the 
teligious world. His father was a painter of 
some repute, and a welcome guest at the 
splendid court of the Montefeltro princes. 
From him he inherited his taste for art, 
which doubtless was fostered and encouraged 
y daily communion with the rich treasures 
at the palace of his father’s noble patron. It 
cannot be purely fanciful to trace Raphael's 
boyish admiration of the oil paintings of 
John Van Eyck and other Flemish masters 
in the miniature-like care and delicacy with 
which some of his earliest works, such as 
“The Knight’s Dream,’’ were executed. 
For many years, both before and after the 
birth of Raphael, the city of Urbino was one 
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of the chief centres in Italy of intellectual 
and artistic activity, thanks to its highly cul- 
tured rulers, Duke Frederigo II., of Monte- 
feltro, and his son Guidobaldo, who succeeded 
him in 1482, the year before Raphael was 
born. The ducal residence of Urbino, built 
by Frederigo II., even now one of the most 
magnificent palaces of Italy, was lavishly 
adorned with works of art of every class, 
frescoes, panel pictures, tapestries, torsia 
work, stucco reliefs and sculptures, executed 
for the duke by some of the chief Italian 
artists of the time. It was for Duke Guido- 
baldo that Raphael painted the two panels, 
the St. George and the St. Michael, now in 
the Louvre. He also found a patron in Duke 
Francesco Maria Della Rovere, Guidobaldo’s 
son-in-law, and successor, who reigned from 
1508 to 1528. But the largest part of his life 
was spent away from Urbino, though he al- 
ways retained a fondness for his native city, 
and showed his pride by always writing his 
name as ‘*‘ Raphael Sanzio di Urbino.’”? He 
lies far away from his birth-place, but it is 
the one city most connected with the glory 
of hisname. In March, 1883, a festival was 
held at Urbino, on the occasion of the fourth 
centenary of his nativity, which was attended 
by artists and scholars from all parts of 
Furope. 

In the house of Giovanni Santi are pre- 
served many relics of the painter and his 
family—pictures that he painted, letters that 
he wrote, clothes that he wore, his chair, 
his writing-desk, his ink-horn. There is also 
the copy of a portrait of Raphael, painted 
by himself, which must have resembled him 
—a wonderfully handsome face, fair and 
gentle as that of a woman, with a world of 
genius looking out from the large, beautiful, 
dark eyes. No one looking at that face 
could put any credit in those stories of his 
debauchery, even if they had not been 
proved wholly baseless by competent critics. 
He was only thirty-seven years old when he 
died, a comparatively young man, and yet 
he had won fame as few do in a long life- 
time. 

The cathedral stands in the next street, 

with its exquisitely graceful tower. This 
noble tower— 
‘“ Whose top, like Cybele’s crown, in turrets grows,’ 
is almost unique, being, as a great authority 
has observed, ‘‘a gothic version of the old 
Italian campanile magnificently worked, 
having esthetically dispensed with but- 
tresses.” The foundation of the church 
dates from the fourteenth century, but was 
finished by Duke Frederigo I., in 1450. It 
contains many fine paintings of the Italian 
masters. 

The finest public building, still unrivaled 
in the cingue cento style, is the ducal palace 
built by Frederigo II., from the designs of 
Lauranna. It is huge and grand, and elegant 
with the dawning grace of the Renaissance. 
The vast halls and courts are dim and deso- 
late, that were once gay and brilliant with 
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life and splendor. Inthe // Cortigiano of 
Castiglione we have a charming picture of 
the court of Guidobaldo di Montefeltro, 
“‘confessedly the purest and most elevated 
court in Italy.’’ In the form of a discussion 
held in the duke’s drawing-room, with the 
Duchess Elizabeth de Gonzaga, Pietro Pembo, 
Bernado Bibpiena, Giuliana de Medici, Emilia 
Pia, and Cerretino the Unique, among the 
speakers, the question, ‘* What constitutes a 
perfect courtier?’’ is debated. With but few 
differences the type determined on is the 
ideal gentleman of the present day. 

The author, Baldassare Castiglione, a fa- 
mous diplomat and man of letters, and the 
friend of Raphael, was attached to the court 
of Duke Guidobaldo, whom he served during 
all the first years of the sixteenth century. 
In 1506 he was sent by that prince on a mis- 
sion to Henry VII., of England, who had 
previously conferred on Frederigo III., ‘the 
Good Duke,’’ the most famous mercenary of 
his age, the order of the Garter. Castiglione 
also served Duke Francesco Della Rovere, 
and obtained for him the office of generalis- 
simo of the Papal troops in 1510. He after- 
wards was envoy for Leo X., and died while 
in Spain, in 1529. The Emperor Charles V. 
mourned him as ‘‘one of the world’s best 
cavaliers.’’ His treatise is remarkable for its 
easy force and undemonstrative elegance of 
style, no less than for the manliness and 
nobility of its theories, and describes the 
Italian gentleman of the Renaissance under 
his brightest and fairest aspect. 

When Tasso visited Urbino in 1578, the 
court, under Duke Francesco Maria II. and 
his beautiful and intellectual duchess, Lucre- 
tia d’Este, had lost none of its luxury and 
refinement. The duchy then embraced many 
of the adjacent villages, comprising nearly 
the territory of the ancient Umbria, and 
what is now the province of Pesaro et Urbi- 
no. The city contained a population of 
twenty-five thousand, and its manufactures 
of earthenware were as famous as the mag- 
nificence of its ducal courts. It was at Urbino 
and Castel Durante that the production of 
elaborate pictured majolica was mostly car- 
ried on. In this work many of Raphael’s 
designs were used to decorate plates and 
vases, some of which were painted with great 
delicacy and richness of effect. Another 
class of design was also used at Urbino for 
decorative effect, consisting of fanciful and 
graceful arabesques, or floral scroll work 
mingled with grotesque figures or cupids, all 
skillfully arranged to emphasize the main 
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contours of the article of pottery. Branchg 
of the oak tree in flowing and slightly geo. 
metrical lines are a frequent motive of de 
sign, chosen in compliment to the Delk 
Rovere dukes, who bore an oak on their cog 
of arms. All these, but especially the pic. 
tured wares, were highly paid for, and some 
times were valued as much as silver plate, 
They were mostly ‘‘ piatti di pompa,’’ meant 
that is, to hang on walls or ornament side 
boards rather than for actual use. 

In 1631, on the extinction of the line of 
Della Rovere, the duchy became one of the 
provinces of the Papal States. Urbino shoul 
have gone to Ferdinand II. de Medici, Granj 
Duke of Tuscany, who had married Vittoria 
Della Rovere, daughter and heiress of the 
last duke; but the Pope took advantage of 
his position, which arose out of the law of 
the stronger— 

‘The ancient rule, the good old plan, 


That those shall take who have the power, 
And those shall keep who can.” 


In 1860 it was incorporated with the do 
minions of Victor Emanuel, and at present 
constitutes a part of the kingdom of Italy. 

The old city sits there on its hill in the 
shadow of the Appenines, gazing down . 
the Romagna, as if dreaming of its lost 
greatness. Many travelers visit it, but Urbino 
cares little for them. Its old men, as they 
sit and chatter at the door of their shops, or 
jostle each other in the market-place, and its 
old women, as they plait straw and sew u- 
der lintels and corbels and carved beam 
timbers six hundred years old, speak now 
and then of the old time when the city 
was a radiant light on the hills, and its court 
was the home of poets and scholars and 
painters from all Italy, and its great dukes 
were the compeers of popes and kings. The 
machinery of its needle and pin factories, 
and the chanting of the monks on féte days, 
and the ringing of its bells, make about all 
the noise there is. Patient mules with sacks 
of flour, or hay carts drawn by oxen, pas 
through the stately gateways, with their 
portcullis covered with the lace work of 
spiders’ webs, where once passed the mounted 
men-at-arms, going out to war against Male 
testas or Gonzagas, French armies, or the 
troops of the Holy Pontiff. In the palaces 
where Raphael painted and Tasso sung 
there is the silence and dust of centuries. 


‘‘ Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my 
dreamy eye 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded 
tapestry.” 
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OST ladies find that variety is 
charming with regard to fancy 
work, and the most popular 

work is discarcled 

e-—- after only a short 

mn nowadays. Each attempt to bring out 

something novel is, however, but one more 
example of the well-worn saying, ‘‘there is 
nothing new under the sun ;’’ but for even 
new old work we are grateful, especially at 
this season of the year, when we all try to 
do what we can to beautify our houses with 
fresh achievements in needlework. 

A novel idea for a quilt is to get a large 
square of some dark thin material, such as 


Turkey twill, or fine cashmere of a dark 
shade of crimson, or any other color that 
will suit the appointments of the room in 
which it is to be used. Satine is to be had 
in prettier shades of color than almost an 

other material, but has the very great disad- 
vantage of soon fading. The quilt I am 
describing is only a square to lay on the top 
of the bed after it is made, over the ordinary 
white quilt. These ornamental coverlets are 
rarely made of fuil size. The material will 
not be wide enough to be made up without 
joints, but if they are neatly done they will 
not show much after it is embroidered. 
When the square is ready, a piece of white 
or brown Turkish toweling must be tacked 
very flatly to it, then a border and four 
handsome corners in a good, bold design 
traced on it. This tracing may first be done 
with colored powdered chalk, and then put 
indarker with a paint brush dipped in ink 
or dark paint. These lines must next be 
followed with knitting cotton, either white 
or of any color that will suit the rest of the 
work. If a coarse cotton is chosen, one 
strand at a time will be sufficient; if not, 
two, or even three, must be used. The cot- 
ton is laid down on the outline, and held in 
position by the left hand; a needle threaded 
with fine white flourishing thread is brought 
through from the wrong side close to the 
line of knitting cotton, is taken over it, and 
put through the material again to the wrong 
side. This catches the cotton down to the 
material, and may remind experienced 
workers of the process of couching in church 
embroidery. he thrown-over stitches 
should be placed about the eighth of an inch 
apart. When all the lines are traced out in 
this way, the Turkish toweling must be cut 
away outside the pattern with a sharp pair 
of scissors close to the lines of knitting cot- 
ton. Finally sew down a very fine red cord 
close to the outlines already worked, but 
Outside them so as to hide any small raw 
edges that may be left where the toweling 
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was cut away. Tendrils, veins of leaves, 
thorns, sprays and such small details of the 
pattern must of course be added afterwards, 
as they are too fine and delicate to bear doing 
in appliqué. This work looks very well car- 
ried out entirely in red and white, a border 
of red and white tassels alternately being 
added round the edge. Brown bath towe!- 
ing may be used with advantage instead of 
white, as it does not catch the dust so. Many 
varieties of this work might suggest them- 
selves to a clever worker, and indeed the 
same style applies equally well to bed-room 
curtains, and the toilet covers may be worked 
to correspond. The general air of a bed- 
room now is not white, as it used to be a 
year or two ago. Most of the draperies are 
colored and ornamented as much, but in a 
different style, as are the draperies of a 
drawing-room or boudoir. 

Raised embroidery is novel and effective, 
but, of course, needs great neatness and 
patience. It is suitable for ornamenting plush 
cushion covers and screens. Figures are the 
most satisfactory, especially those in the 
Watteau style. The design is traced on the 
material and covered with cotton wool first, 
to raise it. Care must be taken to divide 
the portions of the figure neatly. For in- 
stance, a round mass of wool must be laid 
down separately from the body to form the 
face. All this stuffed portion must be cov- 
ered with satin of appropriate color to suit 
the various portions of the dress. The satin 
must be put into plaits for the skirts of 
dresses, and wherever necessary. The faces 
are made of pink sticking plaster, and the 
features are drawn with ink. The hair has 
to be worked with large, loose French knots, 
with either black or brown wool or filoselle. 
Sometimes it is an improvement to dust 
some sachet powder on the wadding before 
it is covered with the satin. A cord must 
edge the satin after the rest of the figure is 
done, to make it all neat and tidy. Another 
way of doing this work is to trace out the 
outlines of the figures on cardboard, and 
then to cut them out. The wadding is 
gummed in place on the cardboard, and the 
satin is brought over to the wrong side of 
the cardboard. When all is covered, the 
stuffed figures are sewn down to the plush 
foundations, and outlined with cord asa finish. 

A border for plush portiéres is novel and 
very effective when worked thus: A conven- , 
tional design of trailing stems and leaves is 
traced on the plush, the leaves are filled in 
entirely with French knots, worked loosely, 
so that they set in a series of small loops. 
Very soft subdued colors should be used for 
this, and two shades of the same worked into 
each leaf, no attention being paid to veins or 
shading. The outlines of the leaf are fol- 
lowed with about three lines of chain stitch 
worked in gold-colored silk. E. T. M. 
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THE EVENTS AND INVENTIONS THAT ARE MOst TALKED ABOUT. A CHAPTER 
OF CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY. 





HE Pope is credited with a plan for put- 
ting a stop to any apprehension of a 
war in western Europe. It is said that he is 
trying to prevail on the rulers of Germany 
to sell Alsace and Lorraine back to France; 
the latter country to pay a heavy money 
equivalent for the restoration of her prov- 
inces, and in addition to surrender her colo- 
nies, except those in northern Africa, to che 
German empire. The two nations are further 
to agree to reduce their armaments, and to 
try and induce the other western nations to 
follow their example. It is not likely that 
any such scheme will be carried out, yet it 
would be a wise thing to do. France would 
then have no grievance, for her provinces 
would be restored ; while Germany would be 
the gainer, as the empire has become am- 
bitious to have colonies, ships and a foreign 
commerce, which will eventually rival that 
of Great Britain. It would be a great thing 
for the best interests of the race if peace was 
so well assured in western Europe, that the 
monstrous military and naval establishments 
could be reduced, and burdensome taxes 
taken from the shoulders of the producing 
classes. 
. * * . - + % 
T is to be feared that Germany is not ready 
for a long period of peace. Its present 
aim is to become a great commercial nation. 
The German merchant is being heard from 
in every quarter of the globe. He is sup- 
planting the British trader wherever he 
enters into competition with him. The 
education of the German is more thorough 


than that of the Englishman ; he is quite as 
enterprising and far more economical. It is 
known that the Empire has cast a covetous 
eye on Holland and Belgium, east of the 
Rhine. There are 30,000,000 subjects of 
Holland in the Asiatic seas; then Antwerp, 
in the hands of Germany, would soon be- 
come the foremost seaport of Europe. It 
has been mistakenly supposed that Bismarck, 
in his secret heart, would like to annex such 
portions of Austria as were inhabited by 
German-speaking people; but the ten million 
who would thus become incorporated in the 
German Empire are mainly Roman Catholics, 
and the rulers of the empire had so much 
trouble with Rome, that they regard such an 
accession at this time undesirable. Then 
Austria is needed as a bulwark against 
Russia; but the Hollanders and Danes are, 
as a general thing, Protestants, and would 
assimilate readily with the German people. 
At its present rate of progress, a quarter of a 
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To-morrow. 


century will see Germany dividing the com. 

merce of the world with Great Britain. 
* x x * x * + 
ie why does not America take part in 
-“ this competition for the trade of the 
world? We have more sea coast than all 
Europe, and have harbors on both oceans 
that will accommodate the navies of the 
world, yet our flag, apart from the few car 
ried by the Pacific Mail Steamship line, is 
never seen away from our own sea coast, 
We supply the world with cotton, grain, 
provisions and petroleum, and consume 
more foreign goods than any other one 
nation; yet all of our enormous commerce 
inures to the pecuniary advantage of foreign 
steamship lines, which make a profit, it is 
said, of from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 
perannum. True, we are developing to the 
uttermost our internal resources, so far as 
railroad communication is concerned; and 
then we are hoping that the people of the 
Dominion to the north of us will soon be 
willing to cast their lot with ours. The 
British possessions on this continent have 
been financially mismanaged. An unwise 
system of public improvements has added so 
largely to its debts that taxation has become 
grievously burdensome. A union of interests 
with the United States would greatly benefit 
the Dominion. The population would make 
very desirable American citizens, and the 
different provinces could easily be changed 
into American States. What a marvellous 
nation we would then become, if our boun- 
daries embraced substantially all of North 
America. In time, of course, we shall have 
a foreign commerce, which will be as much 
greater than that of Great Britain, as that 
nation’s trade now surpasses any of its com- 
petitors. 
* * ¥ * * * 


7 
hares mighty changes in the maps of 

both continents will surely be made 
sometime or other, but it is to be feared not 
without war. Peaceful absorption of one 
nation by another rarely occurs. Yet it 
really seems as if wars might soon be ret- 
dered impossible by the murderous agencies 
which are being invented of late years. We 


all know of the effects of nitro-glycerine and 
dynamite ; but it seems the French have dis 
covered a still more powerfully destructive 
agent in melinite. It is said that a compara 
tively small amount of this substance drop 
from a balloon would destroy an army corps. 
When accounts reached Europe of what 
Lieutenant Zalinski’s dynamite air gun 
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accomplished in New York bay, the London 
Times characterized it as ‘“‘that infernal 
invention of the Yankees.” But it seems 
that Lieutenant J. W. Graydon has discov- 
ered a new explosive, with three to four 
times the destructive power of dynamite. 
Jalinski’s gun discharged a dynamite shell 
with compressed air. This put a limit to its 
use, but Lieutenant Graydon can expel his 
shells from the cannon by gunpowder. If 
this is so, then a revolution has occurred in 
war. Fortifications are no longer of any 
yalue—an important matter for the United 
Sates, as it will save us the $300,000,000 
which would be required to put our sea-coast 
in a state of defence. A few guns at the 
mouth of each harbor would then be suffi- 
cient to beat off any foreign fleet, for no 
armored ship yet constructed could withstand 
the impact of an explosive four times more 
destructive than dynamite. Then what a 
marvelous change would come over sea- 
going war ships. Speed would at once be- 
come the great desideratum, and vessels 
would have to fight at long distances, for one 
well aimed shell would tear into pieces what- 
ever vessel it struck. 
* * * * * * * 
HERE is another possibility in connec- 
tion with future wars. A Frenchman 
has, it is said, supplied the Russian govern- 
ment with an air torpedo, which can be 
moved as easily and accurately as a marine 
torpedo. It is represented that it can take 
up half a ton of any explosive, which can be 
dropped into camps or fortifications. Indeed, 


any army or defensive works would be at 
the mercy of these aerial war vessels. It is 
an Gpen secret that the French and German 
governments have been experimenting with 
war balloons, or rather air ships, which are, 
in a measure, navigable. If there is any- 
thing in these inventions, it shows that either 
wars would be impossible, because of the 
destructive agencies that would be employed, 
or international conflicts would have to be 
waged under new conditions. It is clear 
that the day of charges and hand-to-hand 
conflicts is over forever. Hereafter battles 
must be fought at a distance. Indeed, prac- 
tically, the soldiers will be out of sight of 
each other. 

* ~ x » s > * 


PEAKING of air vessels, it should be 
borne in mind that great attention is 


tion. Man is supreme on land and sea, and 
will not rest satisfied until he can navigate 
the air. A daring feat was recently success- 
fully carried out by Thomas S. Baldwin, at 
Quincy, Illinois, on July 4th last. He as- 
tended to the height of one mile in a balloon, 
and then holding to a parachute, launched 
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now being paid to the subject of air naviga- P 
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himself into space. The parachute he used 
is an umbrella-shaped affair, with ribs of 
cord which are prolonged and fastened to a 
ring to which the aeronaut clings. The para- 
chute is made of silk, and is eighteen feet 
in diameter. It was attached to the netting 


of the balloon by a small cord, intended to 
break by the weight of the aeronaut. When 
the jump was made the parachute was closed 
and the first 200 feet the aeronaut dropped 
like a rock. Then, as the parachute ex- 
panded, the speed became less rapid, and the 
aeronaut and his strange apparatus floated 
steadily down like a bird. It was a grand 
and beautiful sight. The descent was accom- 
plished in three minutes and twenty seconds. 
Mr. Baldwin struck the ground with some 
force in a sliding manner, but was not even 
jarred by the shock. The déscent varied 
about a quarter of a mile from the vertical, 
and Baldwin struck the ground a mile and a 
half from where the ascent was made. 
Successful navigation of the air would in- 
volve mighty changes on the earth’s surface. 
The sides of mountains and elevated plateaus 
would then become the favorite dwelling 
places of mankind. Low-lying valleys would 
cease to be attractive when higher elevations 
would be more easily reached by the air ships 
of the future. 
* * * * * * * 
MONG the notable events of the past two 
months have been the meetings of the 
Union and Confederate soldiers, and the in- 
terchange or surrender of the battle flags 
taken as trophies by the respective armies. 
The most significant of these reunions was 
the one that took place at Gettysburg, on the 
4th of July. This year will mark the close 
of the memories of the battle fields of the 
Civil War. The new generation, North and 
South, wishes to obliterate the passions and 
prejudices which survive the C&il War. The 
ancient Romans ordained in their time that 
all memorials of civil strife should be in 
perishable wood, not in enduring marble or 
bronze. Senator Charles Sumner in this 
same spirit, shortly after the Civil War was 
over, wished to destroy all the battle flags, 
trophies and other evidences of the conflict. 
But the passions provoked by the contest 
were not then stilled ; but recent occurrences, 
North and South, show that not only the 
eople generally but the old soldiers are will- 
ing to let by-gones be by-gones ; and to for- 
get, if possible, that the North and South 
ever met on bloody battle-fields. The South 
has taken a new departure. Its material 
prosperity is unexampled in the history of 
the world. The present generation live in a 
new era; and, while they will never forget 
the heroism of those who fought for the 
‘*lost cause,’’ they are willing to look to the 
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future prosperity of the re-united country, 
rather than to look back on the woful days 
of war that happily are no more. 
* * * * * * * 
NEW emancipation bill has been intro- 
duced into the Brazilian Parliament, 
which in effect proposes the instant abolition 
of slavery. The single condition is that 
those who are relieved from bondage shall 
be held at fair wages under their existing 
masters for the space.of two years. The 
object of this modification is to avoid the 
agricultural ruin which might follow the sud- 
den release of all farm hands from obligation 


tolabor. It will be kept in mind that slavery 
will come to a natural end under the existing 
laws of Brazil, for all who are now born of 
slave parents come into the world freemen. 
What, with emancipation acts and the stop- 
page of the slave trade in Africa, it looks as 
though by the end of this century chattel 
slavery will be practically unknown the 
world over. While it is not at all likely 
that any nation will re-establish slavery, it 
must be confessed that the results of emanci- 
pation have not always come up to the ex- 
ctations of those who worked for that end. 
e progress of the race has been from 
savagery to slavery, from slavery to serfdom, 
and freedom was obtained only after a lon 
struggle. The habits of industry and appli- 
cation engendered by compulsory labor have 
proved of incalculable value to the white 
races, when after a hard fight they succeeded 
in securing liberty for themselves and their 
children. The colored races, unrestrained 
by the whites, have retrograded rather than 
advanced since they have secured their free- 
dom; as witness Liberia, Saint Domingo, 
Jamaica and other localities inhabited mainly 
by enfranchised blacks. In this country 
they make a better showing, for they are 
better educated and have more wealth and 
self-respect since they were freed by the 
civil war. * 
* * * * * * * 
CCORDING to the London 7imes a Mr. 
Mayall has discovered a means of tak- 
ing photographs in colors. He claims not 
to use the brush or any mechanical means to 
give the colors of nature in photographs. 
Certain American photographers, however, 


deny that any such invention is yet perfected. 
They charge that Mr. Mayall’s process in- 
volves the manipulation of the back of a 
glass plate after the photograph has been 
taken. But the London 7imes is very posi- 
tive in its statements, for it says: 


‘The details of his ingenious and beautiful 
process are not yet ripe for publication, but 
stated generally, it consists in taking a nega- 
tive of the sitter on a sensitized plate by 
electric light, much in the same way as 


$ Asiatic Cholera visiting our shores. It isa 


ordinary negatives are taken, the preparatig, 
of the plate excepted. From the negative, 
positive is produced on a chemically treatej 
basis by the aid of a solar camera and a spe, 
troscopic arrangement. The image is 
duced in colors on the basis without the aid 
of hand work or brush. The colors, it js 
stated, are all hydro-carbons, specially pre. 
ae and capable of subdivision to the on 

undred-and eighty-millionth of a grain 
When the colored picture is completed by 
chemical action the image exists betwee, 
two films not more than the one-hundred 
part of an inch in thickness. The Process 
has only recently been perfected, but as fy 
as can be ascertained the productions ap 
permanent, light and climate having no ip. 
fluence upon them. We inspected in Mr, 
Mayall’s studio several portraits which pos 
sess the brilliancy and delicacy of the highly 
finished miniatures with which they were 
composed.’’ 


If this is true, then a most important ai. 
vance has been made in the taking of pic 
tures. The sun will indeed become a portrait 
and scene painter if the colors of nature can 


be reproduced on metal or glass. 
* * x oa * *. 


HE summer is so far advanced that there 
does not seem to be any danger of 


remarkable fact that before the era of steam 
navigation, when the cholera started out 
upon its travels, itsoon reached every part 
of the temperate as well as of the torrid 
zone. But of late years, it has confined its 
ravages to warm countries, bordering upom 
great inland seas. It was very destructive 
in Egypt, in Italy and in Spain. It took 
away over 100,000 lives in the latter penin- 
sula two years ago. Yet, though very 
destructive in southern Europe, it never got 
as far as central Europe; although the 
steam communication would naturally bring 
many infected persons to northern climates. 
During the past winter, it was quite destruc 
tive in South America, where the wafl 
season is December, January and February. 
An effort is now being made to induce the 
British Government to stamp out cholera m 
India—its birth place. Cholera always pre 
vails in that peninsula. In 1885, it is known 
to have killed nearly 500,000 persons. I 
district, in which the disease is endemic, 
extends for two hundred miles on each side 
of Calcutta, and northward to the slopes of 
the Hymalayas. With proper — 
arrangements, experts think that this dre 

ful disease may be exterpated. Some day 
doubtless mankind will be organized to 
rid of all preventable diseases. It is to the 
discredit of the race, that instead of 
ing its means to vanquish pestilence, it ha 
wasted so much money in wars. 
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T looks as if it will be only a question of 
a short time, when horse cars in our 
large cities will be replaced by cable-pro- 
pelled conveyances or by electric motors. It 
is not generally known how many of the 
latter there are in existences. Fully 3,500,000 
persons are carried annually by them. The 
cities in which electricity has replaced horses 
are Baltimore, Detroit, Scranton, Port 
Huron, Los Angeles and Denver. At last 
accounts they were testing this new motor 
power in New York. It is claimed that the 
electric motor costs oyly $4.50 per diem, 
whereas horse-power calls for $7.50 per diem. 
The electricity in these cars is stored in accu- 
mulators, which require recharging after 
every run of thirty miles. 
# * ¥ * * * 


CURIOUS exhibition is that at the 

Smithsonian Institute. It consists of 
skulls, bones and implements, which tell the 
story of man’s former kindship with the 
lower order of animals, and evidences of his 
progress or evolution towards higher types 
similar to those which now occupy the 
earth’s surface. The pre-historic man was 
not merely a savage, he was to all appear- 
ances an anthropoid ape. There was a time 
in Europe when he lived in caves, and did 
not know the use of fire. The particular 
tribe of apes from which the race was 
evolved has undoubtedly become extinct; 
but he claimed a kinship to the gorilla and 
the chimpanzee. There is no longer any 


doubt of the low animal origin of the human 
race, for man’s remains at different stages of 
progress, and the testimony of the imple- 
ments be used from age to age, tells the 
story beyond all peradventure. Some peo- 
ple are disquieted, when the story is told of 
the evolution of man from lower forms of 
life; but after all, is it not something upon 
which to felicitate ourselves? If the splendid 
specimens, male and female, of the human 
race aré really the offspring of ancestors, 
who were akin to the brute, is it too much 
to expect that the time may come, when the 
inferior races of mankind will be raised to 
higher lives, when poverty and crime will 
disappear, and when knowledge will abound? 
Perhaps after all the millenium will some 
day become an accomplished fact. 


* * * * * 


* 

|* considering the agencies at work to im- 
prove the conditions of mankind, what 

is being done by the sanitarians should not 

be overlooked. In a vague way we know 

that the average length of life has been 

extended, and that the death rate has been 

Vor. CXV—No. 16. 
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reduced in nearly every civilized country. 
Edward Chadwick, an English sanitarian, 
estimates that in England and Wales 250,000 
persons were saved from death in the ten 
years from 1871-1880. If twelve cases of 
serious illness be reckoned for every ‘death, 
we may conclude that three million people 
or more than one-ninth of the entire popula- 
tion were saved from a sick-bed by these 
sanitary conditions. The most striking fact 
is that three-fourths of the entire death rate 
is under the seven zymotic diseases—that is 
those diseases most influenced by sanitary 
improvements. Mr. Chadwick further esti- 


mates that the saving of life and relief from 
sickness was worth $20,000,000 to the com- 
munity. From these figures it will be seen 
what mighty results could be expected were 
sanitary measures to be taken in all com- 
munities where men and women were forced 
to livetogether. Then if bad habits such as 
drinking were corrected, how enormously 
the good of the race would be augmented. 


* * * * * * * 


N the early summer an enormous meteoric 
stone fell near Evansville, Indiana. It 
was not seen in its passage through the air ; 
but its impact destroyed a great tree and 
shook the earth. This occurrence calls at- 
tention to aerolites ; about 430 in all have 
been recorded as falling in this country. 
Two hundred and sixty-one of these have 
been well determined, and in seventy-four 
the date of the fall has not been given. In 
addition to these eighty-six masses of mineral 
matter have been found which must have 
been rained down from the heavens. The 
most notable of these was one which appeared 
over central New York about nine o’clock in 
the evening of July 12th, 1885. It was dis- 
tinctly seen in western Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, west New England, all of New York 
state and a large portion of Canada. The 
illumination was almost equal to daylight. 
But the most brilliant meteor was the one 


which appeared on the night of the 15th of 
May near Guernsey, Ohio. It was almost 
as brilliant as the sun at noon-day. They 
are of all sizes, and the largest measures 200 
tons. Of course these fragments of rock and 
metal come from the inter-stellar spaces ; 
and these must have belonged to planets or 
satellites which were destroyed by celes- 
tial collisions. Great quantities of meteoric 
dust is constantly being entangled by our 
atmosphere. Indeed the bulk of our globe 
has been greatly increased by the cosmic dust 
which reaches us from the distant heavens. 
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N American company has secured the 
right to construct a telephone system in 
China. They are given a monopoly of thirty 
years by the Chinese government. Some 
trouble is anticipated as the Chinese lan- 
guage has over 50,000 characters in its alpha- 
bet. But then Chinese words have the merit 
of brevity. Telephonic communication is 
-quite difficult in Russian and Slavonic coun- 
tries because of the prolonged and involved 
sound in single words. The work of improv- 
ing the telephone keeps right on, and the 
service would soon be cheap and effective 
were it not for the monopolists who control 
the patents. But other parts of the world 
are not as much trouble as we are in this re- 
spect. The extremely sensitive telephone, or 
micro-telephone, by which viva voce com- 
munication has been established between 
Paris and Brussels, seems likely to become 
as popular and useful for short distance mes- 
sages as for long distance messages. This 
arises from its marvelous simplicity, and 
consequent cheapness. It will be possible, 
apparently, to fit hotels and houses of busi- 
ness with the appliance for an almost nomi- 
nalsum. When fixed in a chamber it looks 
like an electric bell, though somewhat larger 


in dimensions. On the shield there is a but- 
ton, which, when pressed, causes a bell to be 
rung. The person at the other end then 
replies by pressing a button, and both are 
prepared to converse. The shield is then 
removed, and a carbon disc is exposed, but 
the shield or bell, which is the receiver, 
remains attached to the carbon disc by a 
wire. In order to listen to what is said it is 
necessary to hold the shield neartheear. To 
speak it is only necessary to stand about a 
yard away from the carbon disc and talk ina 
natural and easy tone of voice. 


* * * * * * * 
NEW means has been suggested to rid the 
world of insect pests. It has been 
found that the chinch bug, army worms and 
Hessian flies are troubled with parasites, 
which destroy them in great numbers. It 
was jocosely said in the past that 


“Large fleas have little fleas 
And these have less to bite ’em ; 
And these again have smaller fleas, 
And so on ad finitum.”’ 
It is really, literally true, that the insect 
pests are at the mercy of bacteria of various 


kinds, and it is considered as among the 
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possibilities of science that these inferior 
forms of life can be artificially propagated in 
such numbers as to cut short the ravages of 
the Hessian flies, chinch bugs, army worms, 
and the like. There is one serious pest 
which something must be done to exterpate, 
and that is the grasshopper or locust. It was 
very destructive in the Western country in 
1875, and it may reappear within a few 
year’s time. It will cost us literally hundreds 
of millions of dollars when it comes. The 
—_ way to extirpate would be to plow u 

and grow crops gn the breeding groun 

from whence it comes, at the foot hills of 
the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains, It 
would pay our country to spend $50,000,000 
next year to check the swarming of the 
grasshoppers in the trans-Mississippi region. 
* * * * * * * 


 gpeerioee gas is now being found all 

over the country between the lakes and 
the Ohio River. The find will prove of in- 
calculable value, as it will take the place of 
coal to a large extent, and as it will be much 
more useful as well as cleanly for household 
and manufacturing purposes. The farmers 
near St. Pomo, Indiana, have discovered a 
new use for gas wells. They have harvested 
their crops of wheat and other small grain, 
as well as hay, by this artificial light. They 
found that they could work as well by natural 


gas light as by natural sun light. Apro 
of the matter of working by night, would it 
not pay, in some instances during very hot 
weather, to have building and other out-door 
occupations carried on by electric light? 
Day work in our hot suns is always exhaust- 
ing and sometimes dangerous. Laborers 
could do more work at night because itis 
cooler in the absence of the sun ; then the 
light of an electric lamp is just as good as 
that of the sun. 


oe « o « ~ + # 


ATENTS have been taken out for applying 
electric motors to private carriages. It 

is believed that before the next century 
horses can be dispensed with on all good 
roads. The electric motor will be cheaper 
and more manageable. Electricity can be 
accumulated by peculiarly constructed wind- 
mills. It is stored away after the Seemen’s 
formula, and the accumulator can be charg 
during the night to be used during the day. 
There is but little waste in electricity 8 
twenty-five per cent of it can be utili 
Steam represents only fifteen per cent of the 
heat stored in coal. 
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HE above plan is characteristic of simplicity and convenience, every want being satis- 
fied that is expected of a house of this kind. The hall is well lighted by three 


windows over landing on stairs, filled in with stained glass. The breasts in parlor and 


dining-room are intended to have grates ; the house is intended to be heated by furnace in 


conjunction with same. The entrance from kitchen to cellar is under main stairs. The 
dining-room is connected with kitchen through pantry ; the latter has an outside entrance. 
A aie extends under the whole house. The third story contains two rooms. The con- 
struction of the house is frame, covered with siding to second floor; above this with 
shingles. We estimate this house to cost about $3,500. Any communications addressed 


to the architect, Samuel Milligan, 508 Walnut street, will receive prompt attention. 
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Dress Bonnet. 
In Chantilly lace and gold, with jetted wings, jetted coronet, and black and gold 
gauze ribbon, crown of Chantilly lace over gold crepe. 
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The Fashions. 





Ai Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 


Dress and Social Kvents. 





The Newport Season—Its New Bathing-Houses—Much Deserted Casino. 





HIS summer of 1887 will long be 
remembered for its intense heat, 
and the great area over which it 

was felt. The lightest cloth- 
—#.. ing became a burden, and it 
was as much as one could do to live and 
work, if one must. There are times and sea- 
sons, and emergencies, when fashion gives 
way to certain facts, and cares—death, and 
the thermometer at ninety-nine in the shade, 
are among these events and circumstances, 
and in the presence of such inexorable con- 
ditions, must simply bow its head and retire 
to the background. 

Death has been busy early in the season 
with very many families who occupy the 
position of social and fashionable leaders in 
New York society, and the gravity it occa- 
sioned particularly affected Newport. Some 
people, rather than open their houses, which 
must remain inhospitably closed to their 
friends, went to Europe, or some home re- 
sort like Bar Harbor, or Richfield Springs, 
where they were less known, and less would 
be expected of them. Others gave them- 
selves to a seclusion, like the residents of 
Nahant, only opened their blinds, not their 
doors, and comforted themselves with white 
loose sacques, or gowns, and the visits of 
their intimates. Even the Casino, the par- 
ticular pet, and pride of Newport’s summer 
residents, has been deserted, the fine band 


_playing a varied programme every morning 


to often less than a dozen careless listeners ; 
very discouraging this must be to the musi- 


cians, even if they are paid for it, and very 
unsatisfactory it would seem to stock-holders. 
But the policy of the rich summer residents 
who hold the stock, is simply to shut out the 
general public, not supply a good thing for 
the popular benefit. Fifty cents is charged 
for admission to what is nothing more than 
a pretty lawn and tennis court, where, during 
the warmest part of the day, between eleven 
and one, a band plays. The policy of the 
Casino has always been restrictive, and keeps 
out the permanent residents of Newport; as 
well as occasional visitors. This is very nar- 
row and mean to say the least, and in these 
days it shows ignorance and a failure to meet 
the demands of the age. 

A very different policy is pursued at most 
other summer resorts abroad and at home. 
Abroad, for a mere trifle, the ‘‘Casino”’ and 
its privileges, its reading room, and its enter- 
tainments are made common to all visitors; 
wherever it may happen to be, in France, 
Switzerland, orGermany. In the old city of 
Antwerp there are half a dozen societies, liter- 
ary, musical and artistique. A resident may 
be a member of all of these, take his family 
and friends to an entertainment every night 
of the week, the whole year round, and have 
at all times admittance to the gardens for 
afternoon coffee, for himself, wife and family ; 
by the payment of a less sum than would 
entitle one man to the privileges of the New- 
port Casino and its Club for three months. 

Ladies find no comfort in it, because mem- 
bership does not entitle them to take a friend, 
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and it is embarrassing on such an occasion to 
have to run before, or drop behind, to pay for 
aticket. The grounds and semi-circular pa- 
vilion of the Newport Casino are very pretty ; 
a charming place it would be to drop in for 
afternoon tea, and take friends. But no, 
there are no facilities by which even a glass 
of cold water could be obtained, and as five 
o’clock is the fashionable hour for driving, 
and going over to the fort, to hear the music 
there, the Casino is quite deserted at that 
hour. The people of Newport seem to have 
become tired of this close communion, which 
shuts out everything, but money. The fash- 
ionables at Newport do not bathe, and dur- 
ing the bathing hours the beach has hereto- 
fore been deserted, as this was the time when 
the band played at the Casino, and it was 
‘“‘the thing’’ to go there if anywhere. This 
year Newport itself has undertaken to popu- 
larize its resources by erecting a pavilion 
and three hundred bathing-houses, in close 
compact lines upon its beach; and the result 
is seen daily in crowds of excursionists, who 
for thirty cents can buy a ticket which en- 
titles them to a room, and a bathing-dress, 
and who, for a very moderate price, can ob- 
tain a good dinner at a fairly good restaurant, 
in connection with the same system of supply. 
There is also a “‘store’’? on the grounds, 
where bathing drawers for children, gay 
little pails and shovels ; trimmed straw bath- 
ing hats, and other things can be bought ; 
and altogether, the crowds, and the colors, 
the surf filled with bathers, the waiters fly- 
ing about, and the open stages arriving with 
re-inforcements continually, gives a foreign 
and attractive aspect to Newport beach which 
it never possessed before. 

Of course, the “‘swells’’ wouldn’t partici- 
pate upon any account, but they are glad to 
escape the ennui and monotony of their 
lives by looking on; and human nature 
being too much for some of the young peo- 
ple, they occasionally make parties for a 
“beach”? dinner. The only thing needed to 
make the bathing arrangements complete, is 
a system of tramways, with hooded chairs to 
take people frém the bathing-houses into the 
water. This is provided at all European 
watering-places, and greatly adds to the com- 
fort and popularity of bathing; for only chil- 
dren and eager young people are willing to 
run the gauntlet of hundreds of eyes; or 
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walk in the glaring sun over the hot sand 
and pebbles at noon-day. Newport has been 
made most lovely by the delightful seclusion 
of its shaded streets and avenues, its abun- 
dance of old trees, and the mixture of a 
quaint past with the luxury of a modern 
present, in its beautiful homes. 

But it forms a very limited constituency, 
and one that represents little besides money ; 
at least as far as its summer element is con- 
cerned. 

The only question asked in regard to a 
man, is, “‘Has he any money?” About a 
woman, ‘‘Is she in society ?’? which means 
their little section of it. Musical people 
and actresses are cultivated in a way—and 
sometimes because they can be made useful 
—but they are not received as of “‘us.’’ The 
costliest trade of New York is carried on in 
a small space upon Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue, between Twenty-third and Thirtieth 
streets. Branches of most of these houses 
follow their patrons to Newport, and open 
the little frame shops above and below the 
Casino on Bellevue avenue. The wares are 
extravagantly high. There is no medium, 
they are all articles de /ux, selected to win 
the approval of those whose tastes and appe- 
tites have been cultivated and satiated with 
everything desirable already. Here the 
dealer in antiquities brings his choicest 
wares—his finest rugs, carvings and bric-a- 
brac. Here are exquisite perfumes and 
finest stationary, etched and hammered sil- 
ver and the rich jewelry you have seen at 
Howard’s, and Tiffany’s, and from Marcus’. 
The importing modistes and milliners are in 
great form. They open “parlors” and dis- 
play selected toilettes for dinners, luncheons, 
Jetes and afternoon teas. Elaborate evening 
dresses are not much in demand, and are 
rarely supplied except to order. The range 
of prices is from twenty-five to two hundred 
and fifty dollars for a costume. The first 
named price would be for a very simple 
morning dress of cashmere—the last for a 
dinner dress of ribbon brocade, with Mechlir: 
lace finish at neck and sleeves. 

The cheapest dress excepting two morning 
wrappers, was a striped cotton satine, made 
upon a plain satine skirt, with panels of 
Madeira embroidery, for thirty-five dollars. 
Usually the cotton dresses are made upon 
silk linings, and cost from sixty-five to 
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Indoor Toilettes. 


, i the 
c k gauze tissue, 
: drapery or pin broidered 
. r pale pink silk high collar em 
Toilet for — weer wide sed aie pink satin, sash ends and hig 
epaulettes of pearl em 


roider i on bronze 
i f autumn foliage up 

“4 ronze silk with leather vest, embroid yo 

Indoor dress of b 


Sicilienne. 
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seventy-five dollars. A simple looking black 
and white foulard made upon white silk lin- 
ing and trimmed with a woven Spanish lace, 
with velvet applique, was a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. Materials are put to- 
gether without any reference to their cost or 
value, and there is no such thing as what 
was once known as a “simple’’ dress with 
gathered skirt and washable waist. 

The newest and most fashionable cotton 
material is crepon. A soft, crepy fabric, 
woven in a double mesh, and semi-transpar- 
ent. This is always made over silk, and 
often trimmed with velvet or combined with 
checked silk canvas or louisine. The em- 
broidered cottons with bordered trimmings 
are not seen at Newport, except in a very 
few instances, and then the borders are used 
as panels and to outline the rest. 

Bonnets, costumes, wraps, everything is 
intensely conventional ; just what is seen in 
New York or Washington in the season. 
There is none of the pleasure of the unex- 
pected, the original, the local and the cheap, 
such as constitutes the charm of the bazaars 
at the foreign watering-places, and of ‘‘China 
town’? in San Francisco. There is one origi- 
nal shop in a side street which is called by 
the proprietor the ‘“‘Bungalow.” It is a 
branch of the East Indies company, and 
remains in Newport the year round. The 
house does not differ from any private cot- 
tage, and is enclosed in such a thicket of 
vines as to give it an air of almost oriental 
seclusion. The interior of this shaded piazza 
is furnished like a room with rugs, mats and 
skins of Eastern dyes and workmanship. 
Upon the walls of the hall are scimitars and 
other instruments of Oriental warfare. In 
the different rooms are hangings—Persian, 
Turkish and Indian ; white prayer rugs made 
only in the harem; Benares brass-work ; 
carved ivories; etched Indian metal-work 
and Eastern embroideries. This is a fasci- 
nating place, and it was difficult to leave it. 
It had a flavor, too, which seemed to belong 
to Newport—perhaps by right of the old sea 
captains who traversed the waters between 
the American coast and the Orient, bringing 
home its treasures and filling many an other- 
wise humble Newport home with them. 
Now the East has come to their descendants, 
and it will be only fair that it should acquire 
some of the gold that was obtained by trading 
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in its merchandise, before its Owners 
knew its value for other nations and people, 


JENNY JUNE. 
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Early Fall Fashions. 

69D HE past summer has been so hot, and 
KS) the heated term lasted so long, and 
= extended over so wide an area, that 
it compelled the wearing of the lightest of 
clothing, and gave an impetus to the move. 
ment in favor of cotton dresses, which made 
them for a time universal wear. 

The improvement in the manufacture of 
cotton dress fabrics has been so great during 
the past ten or fifteen years that they now 
almost rival the thinner grades of silks, and 
are much more useful. But their service, and 
the comfort to be obtained from wearing 
them is greatly modified by the fashion of 
combining them with other and more costly 
materials, and thus destroying their simple 
and inexpensive character. 

When cottons were limited mainly to 
house wear they were made in lighter color- 
ings, and there was little variation in figure 
or character. Now they are manufactured 
in all the colors and designs in which silk 
and wool appear, and are used for the street, 
for traveling, and even for Summer after- 
noon entertainments. Mounted upon an 
interior lining of cotton or silk, and com- 
bined with silk or wool canvas cloths, and 
even velvet. They are not light or cool, and 
can be worn long into the autumn; but even 
fashionable women find this elaboration too 
much for the hot season, and retired gladly 
into thinnest and simplest lawns, muslins 
and batistes. 

This compels an early fall removal of 
dresses with a touch of warmth, and there is 
in consequence an unusual demand for wools, 
such as serges, tweeds, camel’s-hairs and 
cashmere. These are all adapted to the 
‘between ’’ season, and are always fashion- 
ably worn. From time to time fresh touches 
are given to them by the application of trim- 
ming or combination of other fabrics, such 
as velvet, plush or brocade; but this year 
the popular combination seems to be that of 
plain, with plaided wool, or the use of check 
entire, with velvet mounting. 

These woolen plaids have ceased to repre- 
sent the old clam tartans, the hues and colors 
following the modern preferences and 
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developments, and showing natural, artistic 
and much less arbitrary combinations. Stone 
grey, yellow, brown and ecru, with all the 
intermediate shades, furnish the most desir- 
able general tone in a costume—the hat and 
jacket coming in with a solid, but of dark 
colors, brightened by the contrast in trim- 
ming, and buttons to impart a certain 
warmth and sobriety to the whole. 

Dividing the honors with the plaids, and 
their combinations, are the wools with their 
flat tapestry, or mixed Persian bands of 
embroidery, and particularly the hand- 
braided costumes, which are, perhaps, the 
most distinguished of all, because they are 
not duplicated, and are susceptible of any 
amount of fine work which the designer or 
the purchaser may choose to have put upon 
them. Redfern has already received orders 
for all black braided and embroidered 
dresses, similar to one or two imported last 
season, and which were certainly the richest 
all-black wool costumes ever seen here, and 
The 
number of fashionable women who will be 
in mourning this autumn and winter will 
influence the employment of all-black and 
grey and black in costume. 

The advantage of hand embroidery and 
braids is not only in the selection and work- 
ing out of original designs, but also in the 
selection and combination of specially manu- 
factured cords, braids and materials to pro- 
duce original effects. This is not possible 
with woven goods or woven braids produced 
by the quantity. But there are some very 
good styles of braided trimming made, in 
spiral ring, wave and coin patterns, which 
reproduce old Greek borders, and can be 
grouped to produce excellent effects. These 
are particularly applicable to costumes with 
outdoor jackets, or to house dresses, the 
trimmings of which extend down the front, 
and it may be varied by putting the curved 
lines between straight lines of different 
widths. 

Jackets of cloth, with military or naval 
finish upon the shoulder, are to be very 
fashionable this fall, and later may have fur 
collars and cuffs, to fit them for Winter 
wear. 


characterized by the most refined taste. 
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New Materials For Autumn Wear, 


VASSAR SUITINGS AND CURIOUS CLAN PLAIDS, 
NEW ELASTIC CLOTHS. WHITE HENRIETTA, 


LTHOUGH it is too early for the 
entirely new woolen fabrics intended 
for fall and winter wear to be ex. 

hibited in the retail establishments, the 
obliging heads of departments, and agents, 
brands of materials, have kindly furnished 
samples, which are presentiments of service. 
able novelties, stuffs made of the very finest 
wool, carefully prepared, and woven in the 
most peculiar and artistic manner. 

The ‘‘Vassar’’ suitings are perhaps the 
most attractive cloths brought out this season, 
They are well adapted in weight, to form 
dresses and complete costumes for street, 
traveling, and school service, and in them 
are developed as many color combinations, 
and delightful eccentricities, as are noticeable 
in the character of the Vassar girl. 

These refined designs are all of a few in- 
woven threads, no one figure converging the 
eighth of an inch of space, except in a few 
instances, when the solid ground is adorned 
with serge line bars or blocks, in white ora 
contrasting color; and still, in some of the 
small conceits, at least half-a-dozen hues are 
represented. 

The wonderful productive genius of an ac- 
complished and skilled designer of dress 
goods, can be realized from the fact that one 
thousand of these minute patterns were at 
first presented to the agent of the mill where 
they are made, and afterwards one hundred 
more samples were sent in, and from this 
complete line, some three hundred designs 
were chosen, and ‘‘Vassar’’ cloths made 
after these models; certain houses in New 
York and Philadelphia controlling the 
goods, which cannot be found elsewhere, as 
the manufacturer never duplicates the order 
in exclusive styles. 

The Clan plaids, which are also manufac- 
tured in Philadelphia, bid fair to be most 
popular; for they too are made of the choicest 
wool, dyed in fast colors, so that they will 
wash like the old Highland plaids of twenty- 
fi ve or thirty years ago. 

n these handsome materials all the noted 
Clan plaids of the Scottish Chiefs are repro- 
duced, not only in the original shades of 
their respective colorings, but also in new 


‘ and odd tones of the same colors, and im 
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eed figures on a 
darker shade of the 
doth color, or in 
wd contrast. An 
sample in Jersey 
doth showing 
cream-colored 
gound with small 
blue polka dots is 
very pretty, and so 
sthe pink cloth 
with garnet spots. 
Other specimens 
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with old gold or 
topper-colored fig- 
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gme instances accidental combinations are self-trimmed, for ordinary wear; again they 
sopted, which prove most effective and are combined and finished with velvet in 


a rich color, and still other toilettes or tea 


One plaid in blue and cream is exceedingly gowns are made extremely dressy with full 
petty, while rather more striking are the panels and plastrons; also scarf sashes of 
Campbell and Sutherland plaids in green surah silk in a darker or lighter shade of the 
wd blue; and in the same colors, with lines color in the material, or in the most notice- 
of red and yellow or white. When correctly able contrast that it is possible to procure. 


The material par 


Ge”) excellence for 


ae te stately dresses for 


San 


fall and winter din- 
ners, and even 
bridal costumes, is 
the handsome silk- 
warp Henrietta 
which Priestley has 
created this year in 
cream and pure or 
ivory white. This 
high class fabric 
drapes exquisitely, 
and is susceptible 
of graceful arrange- 
ment in any of the 
approved classic 
and artistic styles. 
A handsome 
fringe for finishing 
the ends of Henri- 
etta sashes is made 
by knotting narrow 
gros-grain, or picot- 
edged ribbon into 
the fabric; that is 
by passing the rib- 
bon through the 
cloth above the 
hem, and tying it ~ 
in irregular knots 
below. The panels, 
plastrons, collar 
and cuffs of such 
grounds may be of 
velvet, or of the 
material richly 
embroidered in 
pearl and crystal 
beads; however, the 
most artistic suits 
are entirely with- 
out trimmings. 
MARY E. LAMBERT 











Girl’s Dress. 


In brown and striped wool, with sailor collar, open vest and full chemisette, which 
fastens at the back under the collar. The long drapery lifted at the sides has the effect of 






































Early Autumn Bonnets. 

HERE is not as yet much to say about 
Autumn bonnets. Most ladies con- 
tent themselves with touching up a 
brown or black straw with velvet, and re- 
placing the flowers with feathers. Among 
the few designs that have appeared are some 
of black lace, over silk, especially well 
adapted for elderly ladies. They are made 
on very light frames, and are becoming in 
shape, coming well over the ears. A very 
good design consists of a pure Chantilly pat- 
tern over French grey, with grey feathers and 
strings. 

Some lovely embroidered tulles, black 
and gold over gold or black silk have ap- 
peared, the- ornaments gold and black 


) 


marabout feathers. 

There is to be a great run on artistic hats 
for young ladies, but it is a matter of great 
importance that they suit the individual 
and her usual style of dress. ‘‘ Picture’’ hats 
require picture faces ; when both are happily 
united they form a frame which is en- 
chanting, developing its beauties and con- 
cealing its defects. One seen recently was 
entirely covered with écru lace, the crown 
pointed, the broad brim lined with velvet, a 
group of velvet begonia leaves ascending to 
the top. A black straw witha broad brim 
and a more decided crown, by no means so 
pointed, was surrounded by a broad sash 
of striped ribbon, the under part of the 
brim lined with dark green velvet. Itis not 
easy to convey to the mind in descriptions 
with what art an effect is produced by turning 
up the brims at the right place of the front or 
sides. A brown hat turned up at the back 
gave just the touch of originality needed, 
while another white one, with high crown 
had the brim turned upwards by bands of 
ribbon, ending in bows. Some of the black 
lace hats are particularly stylish, especially 
those which were of the toque order, with 
large upstanding bows of ribbon, posed at 
the front or sides. The brims are of great 
variety in all the new hats, some are turned 
up wide at the back in double points. Terry 
ribbon is introduced on many, and red hats 
are at the present moment, and are likely to 
continue, in fashion. 
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Tailor Made Dresses. 


N the new costumes now in preparation by Mesgry, 
Redfern, is a skillful suggestion of an under. 
robe supplied in material richer than that used for 
the remainder of the dress. This is shown at the 
edge of the skirt by means of a quille, a small pane, 
or a revers, and it is implied below the waist 
detaching from the latter a portion of the drapery tp 
permit a glimpse of silk or velvet, which is again 
made apparent from under the sleeve cuffs. Anothe 
idea is to line the drapery with a color that corre 
sponds with some line, check, or spot predominating 
on its surface, and to let this be well turned back 
over the front and sides of the folded petticoat, 
Some of the new waistcoats are particularly tasteful, 
They are like the collars and cuffs, shown in a cloth 
paler than that used for the remainder of the ov. 
tume, and decorated with a narrow, fancy braid, 
with a centre thread of gold or silver. Many of the 
turned-back lappels have a narrow bordering ot 
binding of velvet down each side of the waistcoat. 

A tweed, checked with chocolate and white, having 
its skirt set in close gathers, was turned up with 
brown, to be folded back as far as the waist, and 
from thence present effective folds, to mingle with 
those of the check that formed the drapery at the 
back and looped on to the bodice. 

On an olive green a scroll pattern was richly 
braided in shades of copper, bronze and crimson, 
and the large design carried over the front breadth 
of the skirt was presented in reduced form over the 
shoulders, from whence it graduated to the waist, to 
be lost in the folds of the habit bodice, Some of the 
toques are made of checked material, either in wool 
or silk, to match the costumes. Others have gold 
mixed into the cord that borders the high standing 
butterfly bow or wing, which is the prominent fea- 
ture of the head-dress. 


WATERED SILK is to be very fashionable this 
season, especially in black. The whole gown of itis 
the rule; and although there is frequently some 
finish of fine jet, usually the style is simple, the 
skirt perfectly well hung in wide, loose plaits down 
the back, and the bodice as close-fitting as human 
hands can make it. Alternate broad and narrow 
stripes of satin, with intervening stripes of moiré, 
can be had in shades of heliotrope and other fashion- 
able colors, and also in alternate gold-color and 
cream. The latter combination is lovely at night 
when arranged with lace and ribbons. 


Parasols and Fans. 


BS: are new hand-painted parasols for carriage 
use, the handle of which is removable, in orderto 
allow the parasol, when not in use, to fit into the 
partition of a case, which likewise contains a fat 
mounted and painted to correspond with the sui 
shade. In fans, there is a curious one, more quaint 
than useful, called ‘‘ La Valliere,” said to be a Copy 
of the one in vogue at the time of the celebrated 
Louise de la Valliere, and used by her. It nearly t 
sembles an ordinary-sized fan cut in half, with the 
severed side—the widest—finished off with a cascade 
of narrow baby ribbon. The mounts are in delicate 
brown wood, and the fan is either in flowered crepe 
de Chine, lace over tarlatan, or printed silk muslif, 
edged all round with a plaiting of either spot! 
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tulle or lace. Another style of fan, beautifully 
mounted in mother of pearl, is of white Brussels 
luce, with different sized gilt spangles worked into 
thedesign. This can also be had in black lace. A 
tight of birds, painted in the true French artist style, 
on silk gauze, with inserted transparent lace, is 
qnother beautiful design. There are new fans that 
appear to be modelled on the form of a geranium 
feaf. Swanquill fans are still used by young girls, 
andthose of large ostrich plumes by matrons. The 
frmer have either gilt sticks, or are mounted in 
ivory dyed to the color of the feathers, and finished 








off at the side with a pinched bow. Those of ostrich 
plumes are usually finished with massive mounts of 
tither tortoise-shell or mother of pearl. The moucheté 
fans, which show a portion of one feather upon the 
atreme tip of each strand of another, acquire by 
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this means the peculiarly light effect characteristic 
of the thistledown. Tufts of marabout are thus im- 
parted to ostrich, and shown both in white and 
natural tints. The adoption is also reversed, and in 
one instance flecks of crimson ostrich appear among 
the dark down of the natural marabout, while both 
the decorative bow and the framework of the fan 
are in the brighter color. 

But there are numberless fanciful fans. One, very 
noveland pretty, is of pale tortoise-shell, the pieces 
being very delicate and numerous, which are ap- 
pliquéd on the gauze instead of sustaining it. On 


each slender tortoise-shell stick, and exactly corres- 
ponding in size, there is placed a brilliant row of 
gold stars close together, and producing the effect of 
a sparkling ribbon. The gauze itself, quite plain, is 
opaline in tint. ; 


Ze 


Early Autumn Wraps. 


This fitted wrap forms a sleeveless jacket, with ca 


fitted to the shoulders, the front 


descends in two long points and forms the back, which is turned at the waist by a mount- 
ing of velvet, held by a bronze clasp, the cape is lined with silk and edged with ball fringe 


of chenille or wool. 
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New and Pretty Designs. 

UDGING from the dresses prepared for wear at 
some of the most famous of the August and 
September resorts, Lenox and Tuxedo Park, for ex- 
ample, one would say that rich materials are the 
exception rather than the rule; but there has never 
been ayear when better making and more originality 
of style were required. The simplest silks are being 
employed, but they are completely changed in the 
hands of clever artistes in dress. A little gown will 
illustrate this, which was made of béige color, with 
white and black lines. Theskirt simple and distinct 
from the bodice, but when on, the draperies are so 
intermingled that it appears to be a polonaise. A 
panel of gathered lace that matched one of the colors 
in the stripe, but covered with silk embroidery in 
Paisley tones, had been introduced on the side of 
the skirt and bodice, apparently in one piece. 
Another distingue gown of quite a different class was 
adeep red mousseline delaine covered with white 
pin point spots, a skirt with long draperies, a full 
bodice opening over a couple of stripes of black vel- 
vet, which formed the waistcoat, just as in woolens 
the wide coarse loose woven braids are made to 
answer the same purpose. Faille naissante, the 
tone of green nature is showing on all sides at this 
moment ; and giroflé, the red tinge of the wallflower. 
The front of the skirt red, the back green, and the 
respective draperies interlined and bordered with a 

beaded galon. This is a marvelous combination. 

The upstanding transparent epaulettes and cuffs 
and collars are new and lovely, nothing better can be 
imagined than a silk transparent gauze covered with 
swallows in fine close-woven silk, all black. These 
are for the finish of black moiré dresses. ; 

Moiré antique is to be well worn this season—not 
only the moiré Francaise, which used to be called 
watered silk, but the large-patterned veritable old 
fashioned moiré. A design for this one had the 
moiré front veiled with priceless old Spanish lace; 
the back a long, loose distinct train of stripes, alter- 
nately key-patterned velvet and black beads. This 
fell longer than the skirt in simple folds, and formed 
a distinct train. It is usual now, in the draping of 
backs, to let a straight piece of the material fall 
down the centre; but it simply adds to the grace of 
the draping, and does not show as a distinct piece. 
The other moiré had the bodice and back of skirt all 
moiré; the front of skirt and bodice draped with 
lace, having velvet stripes. 

More suited to the fashion of the hour for day wear 
is a grey and white wool and silk material, with 
white moiré ribbons, or a soft make of black and 
white striped silk, made with full bodice and just a 
loose revers of deep rich dark green silk on one side 
and long looped bows of the same tone from the 
waist. There is a new make of basque for the back 
of the bodices. It is full and plaited, the plaits 
caught together with elastic, so that the fullness of 
the skirt throws it up. This is often bound with vel- 
vet, which is carried round the bodice, having an 
open jacket in front; from beneath this come two 
pieces of soft muslin of crépe de Chine, generally 
cream, which cross in front, and are secured under 
a pointed band of velvet at the waist. This is a 
dressy style, and loose white fronts can be added in 
various ways to almost any bodice, only it is neces- 
sary to know how towear them. Dress nowrequires 


careful handling. You cannot dress well and in; 
hurry now-a-days. 
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September in London or Indian 
Summer Fashions. 


HORT tunics are decidedly fashionable, no 
only for simple toilettes but for those worn on 
ceremonious occasions; for instance, a mos 
charming bridesmaid’s dress is made in this 

Style, of plain celadon green foulard and the same 
material with pompadour stripes of pink roses. The 
plain skirt is of this delicately tinted pekin; the shor 
tunic and long back drapery of the plain foulari: 
the tunic is short and draped, gathered in at the 
waist, and ornamented on the left side with a strap 
of wide faille ribbon starting from under the waist. 
band and ending in a large sash bow and ends where 
it reaches the edge of the tunic. The short-waisted 
bodice of plain foulard is open in front over a plas. 
tron of white muslin, with coquillé jabot of lac 
from the neck to the waist, and ornamented with 
bias revers and parements of the pekin. With this 
is worn a hat of white fancy straw, trimmed with 
celadon green ribbon and feathers. The toilette is 
youthful and becoming, and far more novel and 
stylish than many of the bridesmaids’ dresses worn 
at fashionable weddings in London, in which new 
materials and new styles seem to be very much 
ignored. 

Wonderfully pretty are the zephyr lawns, at 1s. 
o%d. per yard, 30 inches wide. These lawns have 
taken the place of the ever useful voiles, but the 
lawns are of course cooler in wear, and more dressy 
in appearance. They are to be had in both stripes 
and chequers, white on dark blue, red on blue, 
chequers of white and blue, and white andred. A 
very pretty small chequered lawn can be had in 
white and red, white and pink, grey and black, at 
94d. and 103d. per yard, and in silken looking stripes 
of grey and rose on grey ground, at 1s. 4%4d., 9 
inches wide are especially pretty, and make very 
pretty dresses for young girls and children. Plain 
zephyrs, 30 inches wide, are most ladylike and eco 
nomical, being only 8%d. per yard. They can be 
had in grey, stone, fine shades of blue, rose, red, and 
écru, and combine well with chequered lawn, at Is, 
o%d. per yard. A still cheaper chequer is 8d. pet 
yard. 

Very pretty are the chequers with bands composed 
of fine lines of knotted stripe of contrasting color. 
Crépe lawns cost 1s. 0d. per yard, 27 inches wide ; 
these are very light and cool. Some of those 
tremely thin satines are such a comfort in ware 
weather. The effect of the silken chequers and lines 
is excellent; the material is exactly suitable for 
traveling. Rayé serge is also made of pure wool, but 
has the soft finish which is often preferred, although, 
personally, I like the finish of the Indian coating 
best. Rayé serge is plain, is made in all colors ala 
mode, and costs 1s. 114d. per yard, 25 inches wide 
A cloth-finished twill serge forms another admirable 
fabric for traveling costumes ; the price is 18.6 4d, 
the width 24 inches. Jeypoor cashmere made 
Chuddah wool with flexible finish is a wonderfully 
cheap fabric, being only 2s. 6d. per yard. 44 inches 
wide; although no novelty as to fabric, the colors 
are those in vogue, and are very stylish. 
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Swiss Corslet of Jet upon Wire, with 
Jetted Epaulette. Foundation of Silk or Satin. 
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Parasols are of the daintiest descriptions and often 
match the capoté. When this is made of tulle in 
white or colors the parasol is also covered with sim- 
ilar ruches, and decked with ribbon or flowers to 
correspond with the capoté, Delicate white crépe 
de Chine with painted pompadour sprays or stripes, 
or decorated with fine embroidery, and gauze and 
lace of the most vapory kinds are employed. Mad- 
riléne lace, in a pinkish shade of écru, is very much 
in vogue, especially when lined with old pink ; ivory 
lace, lined with blue, mauve, or ivory, and black 
lace lined with white, red, or yellow, are very fash- 
ionable, and parasols are also made of striped, 
checked, spotted, and pompadour silks in as many 
colors and patterns as the foulards that are so much 
worn. 


The handles are all large, and are made of ivory, 
ebony, bamboo, or cane, and decorated with a large 
ball, a ring, a quaint knot of wood, a finely carved 
animal’s head, or a duck’s bill in imitation of old 
Dresden china. 


The pretty bouillonné parasols made to accompany 
batiste dresses are made of the softest silk muslin, in 
pale shades of mauve, coral, pink, Danube blue, old 
gold, etc. The bouillonnés are lightly gathered, 
about four inches apart, very little fullness being 
allowed, and the parasols are lined with silk to 
match ; large bows of ribbon ornament the handles 
and top, and these and the parasol correspond in 
color with the toilette or its ornaments. Black lace 
parasols are either bouillonné or plaited lengthways 
over a colored lining; mauve satin is a favorite ma- 
terial for this lining, and the bows are of mauve 
satin picot ribbon to match. Some of the colored 
silk parasols are ornamented round the edge and 
top with a light, fluffy ruche of thin silk to match; 
these are pretty, but a little too much like lamp- 
shades to please all tastes. 


The handles of parasols are large and elaborately 
ornamented, and the bows of wide picot ribbon used 
to decorate them are almost as large as those on 
bonnets and hats, and made in the same way, with 
long, upright loops. Altogether, the parasols this 
season are exceptionally pretty and light, many of 
them being covered with silk embroidered tulle, and 
trimmed with lace to match, arranged in fan plait- 
ings at the point of each rib and caught up with a 
little satin ribbon bow to match. These are very 
pretty in white, écru or black, with bows to match. 

Lace redingotes, with the upper part made like a 
mantle, are lined with black or colored silk, and 
often take the place of adressy and costly toilette ; 
the dress worn under the lace mantle is but little 
seen, the edge and the sleeves being the only visible 
parts; half-worn costumes may be finished off in 
this way without the expense of a renovation, which 
sometimes costs almost as much as a new dress. 

The prettiest dress at the Henly regatta was of 
wine-colored lace over pink silk. Hat and parasol 
to match. Miss Adelaide Detchon, of Philadelphia, 
who owes her success in London to Mrs. Bloomfield- 
Moore, of the same city, is making a handsome in- 
come by her readings in public. Mrs. Ayer, of 
Lowell, Mass., and Mrs. John Bigelow, of New 
York, are at the Hotel Metropole, London, Mrs. 
Bigelow having for some weeks been the guest of 

the Duke of Sutherland at Trentham, Stafford- 


shire. Among the finest musical events of this busy 
season was a piano-forte recital given by Fraulein 
Martha Remmert. She is pianist to the Court of 
Saxe-Weimar, where she studied under Liszt, who 
bequeathed her a most flattering testimonial. She 
has played with success at the famous Gewandhaus 
and Euterpe Concerts; at the Philharmonic, Vienna 
under Dr. Richter; and at St. Petersburg, under 
Rubenstein. 
“PINK HYACINTH,”’ of London, 
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Our Paris Letter. 


PARIS, AUGUST, 1887, 

All the world is at the seaside; but those busy 
people, who are out of the world remain in Paris, 
and are still at work inventing pretty things for the 
fall season. 

A new and coquettish small wrap for the demiais. 
son, is a combination of cloth and velvet. It is tight- 
fitting at the back, where it forms a small basque, 
the side tails of which are pointed and deeper than 
the center. The front forms long points, and opens 
over a plastron of velvet which ends at the waist, 
from which two revers of velvet are caught back 
with handsome buttons. A buckle holds them at 
the waist in front. 

The season has been later in Paris this year than 
heretofore on account of the visits of numbers of high- 
mightinesses on the way to and from the jubilee fes- 
tivitiesof Queen Victoria. At a magnificent breakfast 
given by the the Baroness Rothschild to the Queen of 
Spain, where covers were only laid for twenty-four, 
the toilettes were charming. The Queen wore a 
dress of silver grey, peau de sore, trimmed with 
exquisite white lace; and a grey bonnet, ornamen- 
ted with bunches of white lilac. The Marquise de 
Casafuerte displayed a very original costume of the 
time of Louis XVI. The skirt was of white em- 
broidered lace; the coat of heavy white silk em- 
broidered with gold, and ornamented with rich gold 
galons. The girdle was richly embroidered with 
pure metal. The usual costumes for these break- 
fasts are light and very dainty. A summer matineé 
costume in fact, with high hat, or round sailor hat 
a P Anglaise, the latter very much affected by young 
girls. I forgot to mention that the hat which accom- 
panied the costume of the Marquise was a vapoty 
concoction of white tulle, the only ornament, gold 
pins. 

There are always a vast number of weddings in 
Paris at the close of the season, before people depart 
for the country ; but this year more have been has- 
tened on this account than ever before. One of the 
most notable was that of Mdlle. Baraute. Her dress 
was of silver lampas, the flowers raised upon the 
surface; and the front arranged to go over a skirt of 
white satin veiled with old point lace. 

Another bridal dress was of white sicillienne. It 
was very gracefully and simply made, and fell in 
statuesque folds about the tall and stately form of 
the bride. 

The woolen dresses made up for wear in country 
houses are nearly all in light colors, and are made it 
sets of three. Three for morning, three for dinnef 
three for evening, and three for out-door wear. Very 
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GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


pale pink, blue, cream, écru, and pink; or blue, 
brown and white, mauve and mauve and white, 
grey and grey and white and sage grey with sage 
green, are the favorites. For dinner and country 
evening wear, perfectly plain robes of moire are 
employed, with panel and plastron of embroidery or 
brocade; but otherwise enriched only with cuffs, 
and collar of lace. The skirts fall in straight folds, 
and do not crush and get out of order. 

The costumes prepared for Casino balls at the 
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various watering places look as if they had been 
studied from old china—Sevres and Saxon wares. 
The light vapory tulle are embroidered with flowers, 
and made over skirts of heliotrope or canary colored 
satin, bordered with puffings and festoons edged lines, 
with loops of embroidered ribbon. White and gold 
still appear as a favorite combination. A striking 
dress consists of cream English crepe and gold tissue ; 
the latter forming the low bodice and petticoat; the 
former the open pointed sleeves, clasped upon the 





Amateur Artist's Dress. 
Gown shirred to the figure in Gobelin blue cashmere, braided in a simple design in 


black and gold; sash of soft gold colored silk, knotted in front, the ends embroidered in 
japanese gold thread; the skirt is full, and hangs quite straight; the sleeves are gathered 


to a deep cuff. 
VOL. CXV—No. 17. 
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shoulders, leaving the arms exposed—and the drapery 
for bodice and skirt, the latter caught high at the 
sides with gold ornaments. 

-A fashionable toilette worn at Vichy is called the 
‘*Glass of Water,’’ because so often seen in the 
morning at the springs. It consists of a skirt of 
marine blue foulard with large ecru spots; polonaise 
of ecru silk gathered at the neck and waist, and 
trimmed flat with open ecru lace. The full vest or 
plastron collar, and cuffs, are of the blue. Hat trim- 
med with a handkerchief of the spotted foulard. 

A ‘‘rain”’ dress is of red and bronze wool in squares, 
bordered with flat fantaisie trimming; and made up 
with a polonaise of plain bronze wool; the check 
forming skirt, habit front, collar, and cuffs, and the 
inserted folds in the simulated basque at the back. 
A bronze girdle has a small bag attached. 

A great many light skirts are seen with a dark 
corsage. One of these was very original. It was of 
straw-colored crepe de chine, decorated with a wide 
bias fold of coral color, embroidered with natural 
straw. The bodice was a Louis-Seize corsage of 
bronze sicillienne, opening over a scarlet waist-coat 
embroidered with the straw. The tendency to make 
the corsage of different color and material to the 
skirt, is extending to woolen costumes; but the good 
taste of this is certainly doubtful. Some very hand- 
some autumn materials will doubtless show the 
pretty combinations of plain, with checked and 
plaided wools; of plain and striped wools ; and plain 
and spotted wools, which have been received with 
such marked favor; but the experiment of red 
basques, or plaided basques, with neutral or dark 
woolen skirts, is open to question. VIOLA. 


<> 
<or- 


Illustrated Designs for the Month. 


HE dress bonnet upon the first fashion page, is 
one of the most striking of the early autumn 
designs. It is made of black Chantilly lace over 

gold colored crépe; the sides formed of jetted gauze 
wings embroidered with gold thread, the front of a 


mixture of lace and gold, and black gauze ribbon 
with two wings set upright against the lace and rib- 
bon, the lower brim or coronet is of gauze studded 
with jet, pee the strings are of gold gauze striped 
wit. black. 





The toilettes include one of pale pink tissue for 
evening wear, and another of bronze wool with 
leather vest and embroidery of autumn foliage upon 
a bronze silk ground; the crossed vest is novel and 
the design one that may be carried out in various 
materials. The dress fora young girl isa mixture 
-of plain and stri wool or flannelette, the stripes 
form panels at the side; the sailor collar and small 
cuffs, and plain material is used for the plaited front, 
and for the drapery which hangs low at the sides, 
and also behind, and is festooned upon the hips. The 
open vest which may be of silk or velvet displays a 
_ gathered chemisette of silk or crépe, which is fastened 
under the collar behind. 


An amateur artist’s gown is of camel’s hair serge 
' Gobelin tint of blue braided, and tied about the waist 
with an orange colored sash of soft silk decorated 
with gold thread. The braiding is executed in orange 
and black. 

The hats show some of the new designs in what 
are known as artistic or ‘‘ picture’’ styles ; they are 
very effective, but require striking and distinguished 
women to wearthem. Feathershave replaced flowers, 
but there is a notable absence of the stiff wings which 
were so conspicuous last season. 


GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


The costumes for children are practical and easily 
reproduced by aseamstress at home; the skirts are all 
a little shorter than is wise in our northern climate 
and are totally relieved of flounce and ruffle; the cut 
is loose, simple and easily adjusted to the figure as 4 
child’s dress should be, and may be adapted to any 
material. 

The early autumn wrap is practically a basque with 
acape. It is made of ribbed cloth with velvet mount. 
ing and a ball fringe surrounding the cape which is 
lined with silk. It is a useful little garment forwear 
over a checked wool dress of the same ground tone. 
The cape is fitted to the shoulder, and covers the arm 
to the elbow, a clasp of steel or bronze metal fastened 
it at the waist. 

Among the smaller designs is the suggestion fora 
plain waist with darned lace collar and cuffs for an 
elderly lady, the dress to be made in gray silk, or 
poplin, and the collar and cuffs reproduced in a pat- 
tern upon net, or tatting or a mixture of lace and 
lace braid. 

There is a Breton jacket with gathered vest which 
will commend itself for breakfast wear, and which 
any young lady can make for herself. It looks well 
in red wool, with red crepe vest, and border of black 
velvet with Greek _— embroidered upon it in 
white embroidery silk. 

The new bat-wing pin is in oxydized silver, and 
other ornamental accessories are in all jet, the Swiss 
bddice made upon wire, with silk as a foundation. 

Child’s Blouse Apron, made of linen or 
striped seersucker, shirred at the neck so as 
to form a yoke, and gathered at the waist 
into a belt. Trimming embroidery upon the 
material. 


Bretonne Bodice of red wool, with full 
front of red crépe or surah, and trimming of 
braid or velvet embroidered in Greek pat- 
tern. 

The Vera Hat is of Tuscan straw, lined 
with velvet, and trimmed with velvet faille 
ribbon and plumes of feathers of two colors, 
or two shades of one color. 

Minnehaha Hat, of black chip, faced with 

athered gauze and trimmed with a water 
an of soft plumes and a few loops of Sict- 
lienne ribbon. 

Bronze Straw Hat, faced with velvet, the 
brim divided St. Helena, and trimmed with 
a plume of bronze ostrich feathers. 

Hat of Leghorn Straw, with curled and 


twisted brim, trimmed with balls and autumt 
foliage, mixed with wine color velvet ribbon. 


<or 





Walking Dress. (See front page.) 


HIS dressis composed. of Wellesley plaid cloth in 
dark shades of brown, grey and wine color, r~ 

plain material which forms the drapery is of pe 
wine colored shade, and the vest is of the — , 
satin. The Louis XIV corsage is entirely of the P 
material, but the satin vest shows beneath a _ 
a point in front; the turn-over collar is of velv' ith 
the standing collar of plain lined and corde faced 
satin. The three-cornered brim of the hat 18 
with velvet over a full embroidered gauze mon 
and the decoration is composed of embroidered 84 
wings and ribbon. 
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Water-proof Cloak. 


This style of Waterproof is convenient as 
well as lady-like in appearance. It quite 
does away with the old objection to the cloak, 
which confined the hands without protecting 
the person. The back fits well into the fig- Rema 
ure, and is held to the waist by a narrow rib- 
bon; the shoulder pieces form a straight 
loose sleeve, in which they are perfectly free 
to act, and the lining of which turned back 
forms a handsome facing. ‘The sides of the rip 
front are laid in folds from top to bottom. Corsage for Elderly Lady. 

The material is waterproof cloth, in two Plain bodice slightly pointed front and 
shades of brown check, lined with twilled back, cut well upon the shoulder, and fin- 
silk, ished with darned lace and cuffs. 
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Children’s Costumes. 


Skirt of blue and white striped gingham, plain blue waist, with full front and plaited 
back. Grey cloth jacket, strapped across the front, and straw hat turned up with full 
lining, and trimmed with soft puffing of blue gauze. ,; 

Garibaldi dress for girl of six years, of checked flannelette; finished with bands 
of poppy red, striped with lines of stitching in cream, and blue hat of black and white 
straw, trimmed with poppy red ribbons. 

Coat of brown camel’s hair serge,—the bodice shaped with folds into a round skirt, 
scantily gathered except at the back, where it is full. Trimming of brown, crear 
spotted ribbon, which also forms the sash and trimming for the brown felt hat, 
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GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


Costume for Girls of Ten Years. 
Dress of grey flannel with full front and 
sleeves, the front crossed under a red ribbon 


sash. Coat of grey and red wool in asmall 
checked pattern, the skirt cut into squares 
and trimmed with small steel buttons, the 
sleeves extend half way down upon the dress 
sleeve, high turban hat of checked cloth 
ae with bows of red ribbon with grey 
oops. 


An Old-Fashioned Pinafore. 

A pinafore revival from old days is curiously 
quaint and pretty.. It is made in clear white muslin, 
with a narrow hemmed frill at the edge, and round 
the neck, a much wider frill on each shoulder form- 
ing an epaulette at the top of the arm; with a silk 
Sash round the waist, this has a most dressy appear- 
ance, 
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Boys Knickerbocker Suit. 

Of Tricot cloth with short pants, cut away 
coat and vest, hat of black and white straw 
with a band of wide dark ribbon, dark hose 
and boots, gold collar button and dogskin 
gloves. 


A French Frock. 


For a child of two or three, a new make of frock 
hails from Paris. It was made in cream woolen, 
and in red with a white front. The small short skirt 
was arranged in box-plaits ; but the bodice had a dis- 
tinct piece gathered on the shoulder, outlining an 
interplaited vest, formed of bias bands interlaced. 








Ghe Shopper. 





E adoption of the Saturday half-holi- 
day law has hada curious effect on the 
shopping of the large cities, particularly 

‘ great cities like New York and Philadel- 
phia. One of the grievances of the employed class 
is, that they have not daylight nor opportunity of any 
kind in which to do their own purchasing. The 
Saturday half-holiday does not assist them in this 
respect, for all the stores are closed except the little 
shops on the side streets which have little attraction 
for buyers. 

The result is great disappointment toa very large 
number of daily workers who would gladly spend 
the little leisure thus obtained in visiting the great 
shopping marts and choosing for themselves from 
among the variety that these afford. Another effect 
will be to build up the small shops at the expense of 
the large ones, particularly those that have little 
scruple in keeping open whenever custom or regard 
for public opinion demands that others shall be 
closed. It also seems likely to reverse the entire sys- 
tem of Saturday payments; it has been the custom 
from time immemorial to make Saturday the pay- 
day, and those who receive weekly wages do the 
principal part of their shopping with the money in 
their pockets with which to pay their weekly bills. 

The half-holiday which closes the stores deprives 
thrifty women of their best opportunties and com- 
pels them to adjust themselves to new methods ; 
this is not so easy asit would seem, as it is only 
Tarely that they are in possession of the household 
income and the man who will bring home to his 
wife the major part of his wages on Saturday night 
will often spend it if he has half a day’s leisure 
before him in which to doit. The benefits to be de- 
rived from the half-holiday also are less real than 
might be supposed. To enjoy a holiday means not 
only the possession of time but the expenditure of 
money; few daily workers in the great cities can 
Spare enough from their weekly income to take a 
weekly family outing even if clothing and all other 
conditions were favorable, the advantages, therefore, 
while real and great to asmall number are not felt by 
the majority except in the actual reduction of their 
resources and always sufficiently narrow income. 
August shopping has long possessed a character of 
its own ; it consists mainly in the picking up of un- 

considered trifies for use at the seaside or in the 
country during the summer vacation. Japanese fans, 
ruffling, pocket handkerchiefs, gloves, shoes, needles 
and pins, and a hundred other small wares without 
which a woman never feels that she can go beyond 
her own doorstep, constitute the principal sales of 
the heated term, while the largest and finest 
stores are as empty as the largest and finest houses, 
peopled only by a reduced force of employés who 
alternate with each other the chances for an en- 
forced vacation. 

People who come from the country at this season, 
as many do, gain but little idea of what shopping in 
the season really means; for all the really choice 
things have disappeared, and are figuring at the 
famous summer resorts, or put away till the return 


of the resident shoppers and the shopping season, 
Many of the best known houses have each a branch 
for two or three months, at Newport and Saratoga, 
and to these temporary abiding places they take 
their choicest wares. 

In the mean time the great dry good houses are 
not idle, though they often seem to be so. The buyers 
have returned from Europe, all goods are arriving, 
and have to be handled, classified, marked and pre. 
pared for the inspection of wholesale and retail buyers, 
There are heavy cloths, woolens and velvets and 
flannels, and even furs, all of which have to pass 
through the requisite formulas, even though the 
thermometer marks ninety-nine in the ‘‘ shade,” ag 
it did several times the past summer. In fact most 
of the work on clothing has to be done in summer 
for winter use, and vice-versa. 

Of course there are 
some exceptions even 
among representatives of 
fashions and clothing, to 
absenteeism. Among 
these, Mrs. Van Brunt’s 
parlors in east roth street, 
New York, are no table. 
Here are several novelties 
especially adapted to sum- 
mer and ‘easy’ wear, 
The “ breakfast "’ corsletis 
one of these; and is highly 
<j recommended for slight 
women, as the bust is very 
cool, perfectly outlines the 
figure, and is held wellin 
position by the straps 
across the shoul- 
ders, which are ad- 
justed by safety- 
pins. There is no 
extension over the 
hips, or abdominal 
support, but this is 
not needed by 
slight figures. The 
“Good Sense” 
waists for children, 
recommend them- 
selves to all moth- 
ers. They are by 
far the best waists 
ever introduced for 
growing girls, and 
a great improve 



































ment on the first corded waists. 

It is rather early as yet, to urge women not to over 
look the importance of warm, elastic underwear 
when preparing for autumn and winter weather. 
The jersey fitting combination garments made in 
Boston, of which this house is the New York agent, 
are undoubtedly the best-fitting and most durable 
styles that are made, three garments lasting three 
years, unless very hardly used. The ribbed silk of 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


the same manufacture are among the greatest 
modern luxuries. 

Housekeepers will find quite a new idea in an egg- 
beater, patented by the Keystone Manufacturing 
Company. It can be screwed toa board, like a coffee- 
mill, alittle handle turning a wheel, and this a group 
of wire whips with incredible rapidity. For the eggs 
there is a thick glass holder, into which the whips 
are forced, and the usually difficult process of beating 
toa froth is accomplished quickly, easily, and with- 
out a possibility of failure. Wanamaker has them 
on sale. 

Whatever best fulfills its mission and lessens the 
expenditure of force in busy, hardworking lives isa 
blessing to the race, and all of this has been accom- 
plished by the “ indurated fibre-ware,”’ which without 
its long name simply means, light paper pails, in 
place of the heavy ones of wood, which have broken 
many a poor, weak back. The pails, dishes and tubs 
of this manufacture, are made of a thick paper pulp, 
pressed and hardened, and rendered perfectly insolu- 
ble by being indurated at a very high temperature, 
with linseed oil. There is no odor, no taste, no hoops 
to rust, no possibility of soaking in or absorbing 
paint, as is the case with wooden-ware. Above all, 
they are light weight, and for this they deserve the 
approval of all women who do their own housework, 
oremploy other women to do it for them. 


The Canfield Rubber Company, 7 Mercer street, 
New York, announce a second annual competitive 
Exhibition of Art Needlework, to take place in the 
late autuinn of the present year. This exhibit ought 
to bring out a great deal of representative needle- 
work. Itis a perfectly fair and impartial enterprise, 
of which well-known New York ladies are judges, 
but who have no other interest toserve. The Com- 
pany is a strictly honorable one, and carefully guard 
the work, and the interests of women exhibitors. 
There are ten divisions under which work, needle- 
work, knitting, crochet and the like, are classified. 
Send for circular. 


‘E. Ridley & Sons, New York, publish a quarterly 
fashion magazine, which contains a comprehensive 
and reliable illustrated price list of all kinds of mate- 
rials and every article of dress required for a family, 
together with every housekeeping convenience one 
can possibly think of. This magazine isa regular text- 
book for out of town buyers, and any one of our read- 
erscan procure a copy as sample, by writing for it to 
E. Ridley & Sons, Grand and Allen streets, New 
York, and mentioning they were directed to do so in 
the “‘ Shopper”’ of GopEy’s LApy’s Book. 


Mr. Gireen, of the House of the Patrons, in Phila- 
delphia, is the originator of the handsome Clan 
Plaids, which are destined to be so popular for fall 
and winter costumes. This establishment is perhaps 
better known as the House of the Sharpless Broth- 
ers, who send all mail order purchases to any part 
of the country free of cost for transportation, which 
Proves quite a consideration to those who have but 
little money and want to make frequent purchases. 

A celebrated manufacturer of elastic or Jersey 
cloths in Philadelphia, has reversed the order of fur- 
nishing made skirts, with material for waist, by pre- 
Paring what are called Scientific Elastic Box Suits, 
with made corsage and sufficient material to form a 
Stylish skirt. 
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As the cloths and the waists are created by the 
same manufacturer, Lewis S. Cox, he is able to offer 
the scientific box suits with made waist and skirt 
materials at the actual value of the cloth alone. The 
box suits cost respectively all prices from $8 to $20; 
they are worn in all the novel cloth designs, and show 
new and serviceable colors. 

Mr. Charles M. Fay of the house of Lewis S. Cox, 
is now in Europe, selecting elegant novelties in wraps, 
high class evening robes and tea gowns, and hand- 
some costumes for fall ard winter wear. 


Some of the new cloth dresses and ulsters are ad- 
mirable examples of good’ work, made in check 
Saxony cloth, of a fawn tone, and thick firm texture, 
intended for hard wear; the positive check of the 
material is further accentuated by a slight but larger 
check of greyish white. The bodices are loose-fitting 
in front, drawn into the figure at the waist, and they 
completely cover the dress. The cape forms a sling 
sleeve, which, buttoned together where the hand 
passes through, keeps the arm warm. The cape is 
gathered at the back. There are square pockets at 
the side. The skirts are made with two broad box- 
plaits, meeting in the center, the seams all lapped. 
Some special designs are quite original, such as a 
habit bodice with a V-shaped vest of corduroy; the 
skirt made with broad kilt plaits, each turned back 
at the foot, showing a revers of the corduroy. Other 
skirts with box-plaits in front have close set buttoned 
tabs down the entire length, the same on the front of 
the bodice. The habit bodices are still the most fash- 
ionable. Some of the new skirts have a draped front 
and a plaited back, and many of the designs accom- 
plish one of the most difficult tasks to maintain a 
good outline when the entire dress is worn. 

Most imported gowns, whether for morning or 
evening, are in two tones, or materials, and give an 
idea of one dress over another. A beautiful dinner 
dress was a rich brocade of lemon-colored faille, with 
stole ends of an equally rich brown silk, which 
formed half the back. The combination of the two 
was deftly managed and conceived. 

The mantles are still made with a velvet founda- 
tion, almost hidden by the handsomest class of jet 
work. They all fit at the back, have ends more or 
less long in front, come well upin the neck, with 
plenty of lace and jet fringe. A cloth jacket hada 
distinct element of novelty; the fronts were loose, 
bordered with gold and blue galon, but fitting the 
figure closely; beneath them was a white cloth vest, 
trimmed with the galon like an hussar uniform. A 
traveling or race cloak was made up of a heliotrope 
and white brocaded Indian cloth fitting at the back, 
reaching to the hem of the skirt, and loosely draped 
across the front. It was certainly handsome, and 
was much improved by a panel trimming down the 
back, with gimp ornaments of the same shade. A 
simple little mantle of Worth’s covered the shoulders, 
and had a velvet hood. 


Redfern made some gay waterproof coverin‘s, 
which were most popular during the wet days of 
July. They were in bright red, pale blue, amber 
yellow, and old gold silk. These were worn at ovt- 
door fetes to protect the pretty dresses beneath, mace 
sometimes in cream crepon, richly braided, orin p2'e 
blue cashmere, with striped blue bodice, opening 
over a chemisette, braided in fine gold braid. 
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Childhoad. 





BY DR. MAY-DEW. 





HE more conscientious a woman is the 

more she realizes her responsibility in 
having the care and rearing of a young 
child imposed upon her. The young 
mother has not experience to guide her and the 
advice of even those who are older is sometimes 
more harmful than helpful. Often she does not 
know just what is the right thing to do, and in such 
a case it is, perhaps, best to pray quickly, ‘‘ Help me 
to do right,’’ and then follow one’s instinct. This is, 
of course, in dealing with dispositions rather than 
maladies, for it is in development of unexpected 
traits that the young and inexperienced mother is 
most puzzled and misled. 

In a family with which I am intimately acquainted, 
a little girl of about two and a half years, who had 
always been very sweet-tempered, displayed sud- 
denly hasty passion and wilfulness. Her father was 
present when she threw herself on.the ground and 
kicked and screamed in a violent manner. ‘‘ You 
ought to whip that child,’’ he said to the mother; 
‘she will become unbearable if you do not put a 
stop to this at once.” 

The mother was not much more than a girl, but 
she did not believe in whipping. She had seen in 
her early life how useless it was to check temper— 
how passionate and revengeful feelings grew under 
such treatment. But she was bewildered by this 
new phase; she doubted her own judgment and 
she whipped her little girl. All the time her instinct 
cried out against it. She kuew she was doing wrong 
—wrong to herself as well as the child; and as the 
poor little thing sobbed herself to sleep in her arms, 
her curly head resting against her shoulder, she 
silently vowed that never again would she raise a 
hand against a child; that if it could not be con- 
trolled in some other way it must remain uncon- 
trolled, for she would not do that wrong to herself. 

This was a first living child, and that girl mother 
did not know that inherited traits sometimes exhibit 
themselves in children and disappear, having no 
root in the child’s nature, which has, perhaps, re- 
ceived its strongest bias from a better stock. She 
feared that what was seen in the green tree, would 
be still more conspicuous in the dry ; and that the 
passion would grow and spoil the whole fair fabric of 
the child’s life. 

Her fears deepened a few weeks afterward, when 
the same scene was repeated, with the exception 
that the mother tried what entreaties and talking 
would do, and finally carried the little girl, still 
screaming, toa corner, and kept her there till she 
was tired out. 

Three times within as many months the same dis- 
tressing ebullition took place. The third time the 
poor mother did not know what todo; she sat in her 
low chair and rocked, and cried bitterly, covering her 
face with her hands and asking for guidance in deal- 
ing with this little awakening soul. The child was 





surprised at being left alone—at not receiving any 
notice. She raised herself; she looked up ; she saw 
her mother given up to grief. She crept over to the 
back of the chair ; she pulled at her dress. She had 
quite stopped her screaming. Still not being noticed, 
she ventured, in a very low, soft voice, ‘‘ Mamma, I’s 
good now.’’ Mamma was wiping her eyes and did 
not heed her. Again the little fingers pulled at the 
gown: ‘‘ Mamma, Minnie good now.’’ A sudden 
inspiration seiged the mother. She turned slowly 
round and looked in the appealing, wistful, baby 
‘‘Who are you,” she said. ‘‘ You are not my 
Minnie. I had a little girl named Minnie—a gentle, 
loving little girl, but she has gone away, and in her 
place some one has brought a dreadful child; a 
wicked, passionate little girl who throws herself on 
the floor and acts so that she breaks my heart. I 
want her taken away and my own sweet little Min- 
nie brought back.”’’ 

The agitation of the mother communicated itself 
to the child: ‘‘ Mamma, mamma, I is your Minnie,” 
she sobbed. And the mother seeing that a sufficient 
impression had been produced, took her on her 
lap, looked at her eyes and golden hair, gradually 
admitted the fact, kissed, petted and expressed her 
joy at getting her own Minnie again, and her hope 
that the ‘other’? child would never come back. 
And it never did. 

Little children can stand a good deal of judicious 
letting alone. The essential thing is to surround 
them with cleanliness, good air, light (not glare), 
harmonious and varied color and cheerfulness. 
Then see that their clothing is easy, protective and 
does not obstruct or hinder free movement, and that 
their food is good, nourishing, palatable and supplied 
with the greatest regularity. The habits of child- 
hood often become the habits or hindrances ofa life, 
and regularity is of the greatest importance. It is 
also scarcely less desirable that the child should be 
free from the irritating and soul-destroying effects of 
nervousness, caprice and ill-temper on the part of 
those who have the charge of its daily life. A woman 
who gives herself up to these influences, who is 
selfishly absorbed in her own pet notions and 
whims, and cannot brook interference with them, 
ought not to be a mother, or certainly ought not to 
have the care of her children. Nurses are sometimes 
better than mothers, because they are compelled to 
exercise self-restraint. 

From the time a child is able to walk alone, its 
time should be occupied and apportioned. Its bath, 
its breakfast, its out-door play upon the grass or 
piazza, its luncheon of warm milk, its sleep, its fresh 
wash, its dinner, its play again, its ride, its supper, 
its hour with papa or out of doors, all belong to the 
period when it is absolutely dependent upon others 
for care, but not too young to lay the foundation of 
happy and healthful childhood and youth. Later, 
during the period of which I am now writing, occu- 
pation will have taken on a new phase. The child 
can understand the reading of short, simple stories ; 
it can be taught certain things. Something about 
animals, something about lines and colors, something 
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sbout what it sees and the uses of different objects. 

The exact truth about all these things I have found 
moreinteresting than any fairy story to the majority 
of children ; while untruthful stories or even fairy 
gories, though sometimes fascinating, are often mis- 
eading, because a child does not know what is true 
and what is false in the world, and its ideas become 
confused in regard to the real. Besides, if its own 
imagination is vivid, its own romancing will seem 
ip it as good as that of another, and it will gain 
the reputation of telling falsehoods, of deliberately 
saying what is not true. One cannot place too great 
gress on the necessity for being truthful with chil- 
éren at the risk of making them “‘terrors,’’ but they 
yould not be this if they knew more and talked less. 

Children are most fortunate and happy who possess 
awise and good mother ; but it does not follow that 
imply because she is the mother she is the best 
ftted to have the care of them. If she is selfish and 
capricious, moody and ‘‘ nervous ’’—what would have 
teen formerly called ill-tempered, they could hardly 
le more unfortunate than in being subject to her 
will, which will sometimes spoil by indulgence, 
gmetimes by tyranny. It is much better for such 
dildren to be brought up in a more even atmosphere, 
uder more just influences, even if they miss the 
nother sympathy and tenderness. 

In these days the greatest care should be exercised 
inguarding children from evil talk and associations. 
Que can hardly tell how early the seed may be sown 
that will produce mischief, and the only way to pre- 
rent this is to provide a pleasant, healthful home for 
dildren ; keep them much within its precincts and 
make their lives so happy with varied home inter- 
stsand occupations that they will not care much 
frought beyond it. When they have passed child- 
hod, when they have formed certain habits, when 
ey have developed tastes, when they have learned 
»compare one thing with another, when, in short, 
hey have arrived at youth it is different; they are 
ready then to look out upon the world beyond. 

Ihave not said much about diet in this article be- 
uuse it varies so with different conditions and cir- 
umstances. But there are a few rules that should 
beobligatory with children up to twelve years of 
ye. The first is that the hearty meal should be in 
the middle of the day ; and that at this alone meat, 
fresh, good, tender meat, roast, broiled or boiled, not 
fied, should be eaten. Breakfast should include 
test, well-cooked oatmeal or hominy, with cream or 
fesh milk ; at least two kinds of good bread, sweet 
butter, cocoa and fresh eggs or fish. Always fruit, 
sewed or fresh. Supper, not later than five o’clock— 
orhalf-past, should consist principally of good brown 
whole meal bread and warm milk, with nice gin- 
gtbread a day old, and berries or apple-sauce. 
Greening apples digest better than any other. If I 
tad the power I would absolutely taboo ice cream 
adice water, at or immediately after meals. They 
produce untold mischief, as does the eating of candy 
Sitiseaten by American children. 


——— 2 -<-o— 


_ WELL, Estel, dear,”’ said an uncle to his little 
e-year-old niece, ‘‘if you like your new toy, come 
ad put your arms about my neck, and give me a 
“ss.” The little maiden complied; but as she did 
%,she remarked : ‘“‘O! uncle, how I do spoil you!” 





Social Life in the Netherlands. 





WARE of the fact that few of the tourists 
traveling through the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands see much of the social life of 
the higher classes of that quaint and old- 
time country, as I have lived for over two years there 
with opportunities seldom given to Americans, I copy 
from my journal those things that are unique and 
peculiar, hoping that a recital will be interesting to 
my sister readers of GODEY’s LADY’s BooK. 

‘Before spending twenty-four-hours in a Holland 
family, it is plainly seen that here, at least, man is 
lord of all he surveys, and that woman is a very sec- 
ondary consideration—a poor second at that. The 
first thing observed is that no Dutch gentleman (and 
this word is used advisedly) when walking on the 
sidewalk will move out of his way for a lady; the 
woman turns out in the road invariably, and the 
danger and muddiness of the street make no differ- 
ence. The male biped keeps the pavé always. The 
‘ place aux dames * understood and acted upon in all 
other civilized countries cannot be translated into 
Dutch, there being no place for it there. 

‘* The ladies of Holland are to blame for much that 
is rude and uncouth in gentlemen's behavior ; they 
treat a man as something formidable, and act as if 
men were half-gods, half-wild beasts, and wholly 
different from women. They seem afraid to look a 
man in the face, and unescorted must not pass a 
club; and yet the frequenters of clubs in the day- 
time are practically raw youths of an exceedingly 
non-hirsute appearance, and it looks idiotic to see 
ladies go out of their way to even three squares to 
avoid being gazed at by club habitues. In Utrecht, 
the ultra-aristocratic city of this land, where every 
other house covers a nobleman’s family, these prim 
restrictions are carried toeven agreaterextent. The 
lovely boulevards are a pride to the city, and it is the 
fashion when ladies take a promenade to drop into a 
confectioner’s to eat ‘taatjes’ or drink chocolate 
in the small cozy rooms adjoining these shops. When 
a bevy of Holland’s fair ones, intent upon sweet- 
meats, unluckily find the room occupied by one or 
more of the masculine persuasion, a retreat is made 
at once, which is undignified, to say the least. 

“ After a three weeks’ visit with a family of that 
city, with a real baroness for a hostess, I feel more 
than ever rejoiced that I am an American. Three 
times in one week one of the daughters of the house, 
a lovely violet-eyed maiden with rosy cheeks and 
gold-brown hair, the very incarnaton of grace and 
stateliness, led me to the inner door of one of those 
confectioneries only to catch a glimpse of gold-laced 
uniforms, and a retreat was necessary. One after- 
noon Alida’s sweet whisper came, ‘ Let’s go to Gort- 
man’s for taatjes,’ and instantly a panoramic vista 
of America’s struggle for liberty passed before my 
mental vision. To free this Holland’s flower from 
the shackles of this ridiculous custom and to enjoy 
the luxury of eating Utrecht’s far-famed ‘taatjes ’ 
was possible, and the trial took place. 

“Oh, I will cheerfully go,’ said I, ‘but on one 
condition.’ 

““* And that ?’ she asked. 

““* That you stay with me wherever I go and what- 
ever I do.’ She promised, and even acknowledged 
her previous retreats very silly, etc. Off we started, 
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and to my surprise and Alida’s unutterable delight, 
the room was unoccupied. I entered, seated myself 
at a table close to the door leading into the shop 
where my friend was giving orders for our feast. Now 
the little joke of it is that when ladies have possession 
of a room, they can remain an hour if they like with- 
out a breach of etiquette, no matter how many gen- 
tlemen enter afterwards. Being sure of my refresh- 
ments this time, my spirits rose accordingly, and I 
said laughingly, ‘ Be rejoiced, Alida, that to-day you 
have no stupid officers to run away from.’ Just then 
I heard the jingling of spurs, and, looking behind 
me, at a small table in the shadow of the door, I saw 
distinctly, two pairs of military boots and two pairs 
of military legs. With suppressed laughter they 
picked up the thread of conversation where it had 
been dropped when we made our appearance. 

‘* There stood my friend trembling outside the door. 
I whispered, ‘Come in and sit down ; they won’t eat 
us. It is much more lady-like now than to fly.” One 
of the gentlemen, probably overhearing us, arose, 
and with a salute, said, in very good English, ‘We 
were about to take our departure when you entered.’ 
With this, Alida literally fled. Of course I was obliged 
to follow, but not until I had with native frankness 
said, ‘Thank you, mynhees, for troubling yourselves 
with us,’ and added, ‘ My friend being a Dutch lady, 
will not remain as I should do.’ ‘Would there were 
more like yourself in Utrecht,’ said he, and with a 
salute and adieu they disappeared. 

‘Shall I ever forget the first morning in my friend’s 
house and the faux pas I made? When dressed for 
breakfast, proceeding to the huiskamer, or ordinary 
living room, midway on the stairs, what should I be- 
hold but one of Macbeth’s witches; hair done up in 
papelotes, a queer white net covering the whole, 
clad in a grey cotton wrapper, engaged in scolding a 
servant. Hastening my steps, I joined the family, 
closely followed by this apparition, which accosted 
me with ‘good morning, have you no word for me to- 
day?’ Her voice revealed my hostess. With stam- 
mered apologies I seated myself at the table. Cast- 
ing shy glances at her while I ate my breakfast, I was 
not surprised that I had not known her. Was it pos- 
sible that this was the fair-faced lady I had seen the 
previous evening, dressed in the richest of silken 
gowns, real lace around her throat, a wealth of rich 
brown hair crowning her gracious brow, a dignified 
being, speaking four languages fluently and convers- 
ing well and pleasantly? How could a few short 
hours have transformed her into this Billingsgate’s 
fish woman? 

“Calls, if made before mid-day, are received in this 
negligé costume, as ladies only dress in time for 
lunch. But then the inhabitants of that country area 
strange people at best. They have but one square 
meal per day. Of course there are minor meals 
breakfast or ‘ontbijt,’ lunch called ‘koffij,’ and sup- 
per. Allthe meals except dinner, which is at about 
6 o’clock, Pp. M., are prepared entirely by the ladies of 
the house. They are precisely alike, coffee and rolls 
with cheese and usually currant loaf or some such 
Sweatmeat. All the tea things (generally of valuable 
china) are kept in a cupboard concealed in the wall, 
the door hung with pictures, which, to your horror, 
suddenly swings open. One of the ladies fetches a 
white cloth about a yard square, which she arranges 
diamond shape in the centre of the table. (A large 


one is used for dinner). Perhaps the table-covg 
underneath is an elegant plush. A small tray with 
cups and saucers, plates and knives is brought out, 
also a little spirit lamp on which to set the tea-pot 
cafetiere, whichever is to be used and a box gf 
matches. She sets the tea caddy handy, or, if 
must be coffee, grinds up with a little hand-mill, 
sufficient quantity for the meal, then she gets the 
butter-pot, which is a deep round dish of commo, 
delf with a lid. It is always filled to the brim ang 
used by each person scraping out, with his ow) 
knife, as much as he wishes to use for each piece of 
bread he takes. The roll of bread appears in an ob 
long basket, is cut at the table into very thick slices, 
usually allowing two for each person ; another smaller 
basket or tray contains sweatmeats. There is always 
cheese. When all is arranged, a maid appears with 
milk or cream, a large brass pan in which is a brazier 
of burning charcoal and a kettle of boiling water, 
The tea or coffee is made and placed over the spirit 
lamp and the meal is ready and eaten in less tim 
than it takes to write it. Each one butters his bread 
and cheeses it, cuts it into strips, lays the knife aside 
and the strips are disposed of. The gentlemen ar 
liable to light up cigars before you have finished 
without as much as ‘with your leave.’ Then ‘Mer 
rouw’ or ‘Mejevrouw’ brings out a bowl (often of 
rare old china) and washes up, using the snowiest 
cloths and neither spilling one drop of water nor 
wetting more than the finger tips. At the tinkling 
of a bell, the maid again appears to take away the 
pan and kettle, and all is over. Although most fami- 
lies keep several servants, one sees very little of 
them. 

‘*At dinner the courses are offered to the gentle 
men first, and all cut up their viands in small pat 
ticles, after which the feeding process commencesby 
using the fork in the right hand. There is a total 
absence of bread, except the small morsel used for 
the soup. Butter is also a late comer at a dinner 
table, only arriving with the dessert. Water must be 
asked for, being never offered, and the knife and fork 
used at the first course remain your faithful acces 
sories during the entire meal, they are never changed 
even during a party dinner in the very best housesin 
the Hague. The trial being made of leaving knife 
and fork on the departing plate, they return like the 
prodigal son, unclean and yet welcome. 

“Claret is drank cold, as in France, and nevéf 
warmed as in English houses, and the dinner plates 
are as cold as the claret. At my first dinner partyat 
a friends of the family, I was visiting in Utrecht, the 
hostess asked me to mark my serviette so that! 
should recognize it again. In wonderment of this 
strange request, I complied by turning a corner of 
my napkin, and was afterwards informed by my 
companion that in this way the lady of the house 
delicately conveyed the intention Of inviting me 
again to her house. 

“To expect that gentlemen would pay those little 
attentions to the fairer sex, such as turning the 
leaves of music, handing a chair, etc., as is done it 
America, would be vain. Conversing with several 
ladies and gentlemen at an evening party, and wish 
ing to use a book lying on the piano in the back pat 
lor, I politely requested a young gentleman to bring 
it. The look of absolute bewilderment that ap’ 
on his physiognomy, showed me that in some 
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wknown manner I had committed an offense. He 
jd bring it, but quietly informed me that such a re- 
had never been made by a Holland lady. 
“Husband and wife usually make calls together, 
gd Sunday afternoon is chosen as the day, one 
ard answering for both, with the wife’s maiden 
mme in small letters just below the other names. 
Daughters have separate calling cards from the 
mother, and have friends and return calls quite 
independent of the maternal espionage, of course 
ways making the calls in a carriage. 

“Icannot as yet become accustomed to the peculiar 
qgstoms in church. In the first place I don’t like 
theidea of being marched off into the centre of the 
durch, even if I am given an upholstered chair 
with a footstool and all the necessaries to make one 
wmfortable fora two hours' sermon. The first time 
]was so waited upon I was sure the woman (for 
i is always a woman) had recognized in me a 
granger, perhaps wished to make me feel welcome, 
wd I felt truly grateful to her and so expressed my- 
gifin the best broken Dutch at my command; but 
gon discovered I must go down into my purse for 
thiskindness, and that she would continue to dance 
itiendance upon me until I did. The gentlemen 
ganged in boxes or pews all around the room, 
lke sentries guarding prisoners, does not add to 
one’s comfort. So with so much to distract one’s 
nind from the sermon, I may be forgiven for not 
laving heard, much less remembered, all the truths 
vigorously given from the pulpit every Sunday 
morning. In a friendly conversation with a dominie 
(minister), I tried to explain that three quarters of 
mhour for a morning’s sermon and twenty minutes 
in the evening was really all I could digest, upon 
which he thought me utterly depraved.”’ 

‘* CONCORD.”’ 


_ 


Tested Receipts by a Practical 
fyousekeeper. 


Milk Soup. 


Boil slowly in two quarts of water: four potatoes, 
two medium onions, two ounces of butter, and 


season to taste. After boiling sufficiently, add one 
int of milk, and three tablespoonfuls of tapioca, 
slowly and stir constantly for twenty minutes. 


Potted Meat. 


Take the bone just above the shank and boil 
sowly in just enough water to cover until the meat 
drops from the bone. Chop the meat fine, removing 
the fat from it, and from the liquid in which it was 
toiled. Boil the liquid down till there is just enong 
moisten the chopped meat ; then press into bowls, 
tfter spicing to taste. 





Corn Muffins. 


Two cups of corn meal, one cup of flour, one 


tablespoonful of sugar, one-third cup of shortening, 
eggs, one quart of sweet milk, a little salt, three 
teaspooniuls of baking powder. Bakein small pans. 


Apple Pudding. 
Four pounds good flavored apples, one-quarter 
bound of good butter, one cupful of cream, fovr 
‘8g8, sugar to taste, rind of one lemon, some grated 
tutmeg. Boil the apples toa pulp, and while hot 
tir in the butter and set aside. When cold, add the 
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eggs (well beaten), the peates lemon rind and nut- 
meg, sugar to taste, and stir all thoroughly together, 
Have a deep pie dish lined with good pastry, put in 
the mixture and bake half an hour in a good oven. 
Serve with sauce. 


Pudding Sauce. 


One egg (well beaten), one cup of white sugar, 


half cup of butter, half cup of hot wat 
it, flavor with a little lemon and aetmegr if [sz 
water is used add a little dissolved corn-starch. 


Tomato Fritters. 


One quart of stewed tomatoes, one egg, one tea- 


spoonful of baking powder. Stir in flour enough to 
make a batter. Drop a spoonful at a time in hot 
lard, to fry. 


Cabbage Slaw. 


Shave fine, one small head of cabbage, season 


with salt, pepper and vinegar. Take one cup 
of milk, two eggs, a small piece of butter, boil and 
pour over the cabbage. 


Grape Catsup. 


Boil the grapes until soft and press through a 
coarse sieve. To five pounds of grape pulp, add 
three pounds of sugar, one teaspoonful each of cinna- 
mon, Cloves, pepper and allspice, one grated nut- 
meg and one quart of vinegar. Boil slowly until 
thick, and bottle. 


Pickled Cabbage. 


Quarter the cabbage, lay in a wooden tray, sprin- 
kle thickly with salt and set in cellar until the next 
day. Drain off the brine, let it stand for about two 
hours todrain. Season enough vinegar to cover the 
whole cabbage, put mace, cloves, whole peppers, 
andacup of sugar to each gallon of vinegar, one 
teaspoonful of celery seed to every pint. Boil all 
for five minutes. Pack the cabbage in pars, pour 
over hot, and set in cool place. This will be ready 
for use in three weeks. 


Tomato Catsup. 


Boil one bushel of tomatoes until soft. Squeeze 
them through a colander and add, half gallon of 
vinegar, one and a half pint of salt, two ounces 
of cloves, quarter pound of allspice, three table- 
spoonfuls of black pepper, half tablespoonful of 
cayenne pepper. Mix together and boil until re- 
duced to about one-half, then bottle, without strain- 
ing. 


Black Currant Pudding. 


Stew a teacupful of rice and two ounces of sugar 
in milk enough to cover it, let it stew for fifteen 
minutes, taking care that it does not burn. Then 
take off the fire and when nearly cold stir in one 
ounce of butter, three eggs well beaten, and three 
tablespoonfuls of cream. Lay some currants in 
a deep pie dish, and sugar well, place in hot oven 
ten minutes, then take out and pour the mixture 
over the currants, and place in the oven. Bake 
thirty minutes, and serve with sweet sauce. 


Currant Jam. 


Take fresh ripe currants, weigh them and add 
their weight in granulated sugar; put them into the 
preserving kettle, place them on the fire and allow 
them to remain nine minutes after they have 
reached the boiling point. Pour into glasses and 
lay on top of the jam, a piece of brandied paper, 
covering the glass securely with writing pape 
One pint of fruit and one pound of sugar wi 
a about one-quarter pound of jam. —— 

erries and currants mixed makes fine jam, muc 
better than either separate 
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Simple Pudding. 


Take a small pudding dish and place in the bottom 
of it a thin layer of stewed fruit well sweetened. 
Then put into a small clean saucepan two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, and add to 
jt gradually one and a quarter breakfast cupful of 


milk and a small tablespoonful of butter. Flavor 
with a few drops of essence of lemon. /Stir it over 
the fire until it just comes to a boil and thicken. 
Cool it a little on add two eggs well beaten. When 
it is mixed quite smooth pour over the fruit in the 
dish, and put it either in the oven or in front of the 
fire. 





<r — —— 


Bathing for Health and Beauty. 


No bath, no health, no beauty ; for beauty 
depends as much on the skin as on form, 
and unwashed skin, not liberally supplied 
with wholesome water, soon loses fresh- 
ness and elasticity. Do we not notice 
that in France even fair-haired, fair- 
skinned children and women have not the 
cherry-bloom of English babies and young 
women? The sun is as warming and color- 
ing there as here, more so, but vigorous 
health and freshness are lacking through the 
non-use of the bath. Many French children 
of the middle-classes have never been washed 
from head to foot in a large supply of water 
in their lives, yet the French are clean by 
nature and never let dirt congregate. But 
piecemeal washing of the human skin, al- 
though the surface looks fairly clean, is not 
what is required. The ancients knew this, 
and in Oriental nations the frequent use of 
the bath is considered necessary to the preser- 
vation of health, youth and beauty. The 
bath was offered to every guest in Greece, 
and a man could not worship his gods in most 
ancient civilized countries, without first per- 
forming his ablutions. In Rome the public 
baths were a feature of every city, and were 
open day and night, the price of admission 
being a mere trifle. Bathing was a pastime 
as well as a religious and social necessity 
with the ancients, and see what amazing 
physical and mental strength they acquired, 
what endurance, what energy, what power! 
Ancient poets caught inspiration there, an- 
cient thinkers there pursued their logical 
train of thought and arguments. 

Of all European nations the English most 
closely resemble the ancients in their love of 
the bath, except the very lowest classes; and 
children are accustomed from infancy to love 
and welcome their daily ‘‘tub.’”’ A person 
should bathe at least once a day, taking his 
bath cold if his constitution can bear it, or 
tepid if delicate. Under this régimen the 
muscles develop, the flesh becomes firm, 
the appetite good, the digestive organs strong, 
sleep more sound and healthy, the skin 
fresh and pure. The bath softens skin stiff- 
ened by age, while it renders downy and 
richly colored the skin of youth. We say 
nothing of the moral influence of cleanliness, 
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but insist upon it here merely for health, 
and beauty’s sake. 

The bath, par excellence, is the tepid o 
cold daily soap bath of soft water, assisted by 
a flesh brush and a good, plain, non-irritan, 
soap. We may have something to say abogt 
soaps in a future article, as much depends 
upon it; but here we merely say that the 
black and colored soaps should be avoided i 
general, because they contain potash and 
chemical matters hurtful to the skin. 4 
second variety of soap bath, to soften and 
whiten the skin, should have 7 ozs, of 
carbonate of soda dissolved in it, but in cage 
this should make the water harsh, about 3 
lbs. of good dry bran should be added. The 
skin becomes very supple and delicate, itis 
freed from all roughness and scales; the soda 
allaying all heat and irritation, and curing 
and preventing the petty eruptions which 
are but too frequent. The bather should 
remain in it about 20 minutes. If prolonged 
to 35 or 40 minutes, the bath restores the 
vigor impaired by great fatigue or exercise 
of mind and body, and calms nervous, im- 
pressionable subjects. The temperature 
should be, in all cases, about 30 degrees 
centigrade. 

The sulphur bath and the alkaline bath 
stay fever of the skin and blood, and thus 
cure grave eruptions. We give no particulars 
about them, as they must be taken under 
medical supervision. 

The bran bath and the starch bath soften 
the skin, rendering it moist and supple; but 
if the skin is very rough and coarse, com- 
mencing to dry and wither, the gelatine bath 
will be found more efficacious; prepared by 
dissolving 14 ozs. of pounded gelatine ina 
sufficient amount of water, and pouring it 
into the bath water. Gelatine can be re 
placed by glycerine, the same amount being 
used, 14 ozs. for one bath. 

The aromatic bath is for those troubled 
with excessive perspiration and its conse 
quent odor. 14 0zs. of some aromatic herbs 
(hyssop, mint, rosemary, sage, thyme, etc.,) 
must be boiled in one quart of water, this 
decoction being strained and mingled with 
the bath water. The bath of borax, of eat 
de Cologne, of tincture of benzoin (lait vit 
ginal,) of lime-juce, all perfumed baths, are 
employed for the same purpose. 

The vapor bath, cold douches, and sea 
baths, are employed for special purposes, 
and will be treated of on a future occasion. 

Then there are the baths of milk, or scent, 
patronized by empresses of old, the bath of 
strawberries and raspberries, as used by 
Mdme. Tallien, or the bath of oil or cham- 
pagne. These baths are pure fancy, so fat 
as their wonderful efficacy goes, and have 
not much effect on the hygiene of beauty. 
They are the extravagant fancies of beauties 
and their medical advisers, and date from 


many generations back. 
Moniteur de la Mode. 
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* Fav and Near Club.” 


HIS nook has been set apart for the 
special and permanent use and be- 
hoof of bright girls, the incoming 
women. From these we hope to 
hear when they have anything to 

ay, any thought worth telling, any griev- 

ances to recount, any question to ask, any 
ilea to give to others, any useful story of 
ghievement to tell, any suggestion to make. 

We hope through it to have reports from 
literary societies of girls, girls’ guilds, work- 
ing societies, reading societies, associated 
dumnze societies, walking clubs, girls’ co- 
operative societies,—in short, whatever is 
yorth talking about, or that can increase its 
wefulness by finding expression. 

We want the ideas of girls themselves in 
regard to many things. They have been lec- 
tured, scolded, preached to, and charged with 
many things not down in the decalogue. 
Let them now speak for themselves; tell 
their own story. It will be told in the com- 
ing generation, in the moulding of men and 
women, in the influence upon the social life, 
inthe building up of a constantly changing 
domestic order, in the modification of art, 
thecreation of literature and developments 
What we offer is a place for the 
rough, preparatory 


s+ 
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of science. 
fragments, some of the 
sketches of this completed work. 

The record of any industry, any little 
ahievement, any sincere and true effort will 
be welcomed, if it will encourage and benefit 
other girls. We hope in time that “our” 
girls will form a membership of thousands in 
the “Far and Near’ Club, and then they can 
achieve alinost any object upon which they 
We are not par- 
‘Is. There are 


may set their united hearts. 
ticular as to the age of the git 
some delightful old girls and many bright 


Ss. 


and charming young ones. We want them all, 
aud hope they will look upon the ‘‘ Far and 
Near” Club as the vehicle of any question they 
want to raise or discuss, any idea they want to 
promulgate. 

As a beginning we will give under this 
head the doings of the “‘ Lucille’? Club, and a 
very interesting little paper on ‘‘ What the eye 
of the little needle sees,’’ which was read a 
short time ago at a woman’s club meeting in 
New York, and which, in a familiar way, 


conveys scientific facts of great importance. 

But we hope the girls will take possession of 

this department in the future, and fill it for 

themselves.—[Ep. GoDEY’s LADyY’s Book. ] 
- 
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JETSAM. 


ae Jury, 1887. 
HAT we read is of more importance than 
most people think. We cannot decide 
where we will be born, who shall be 


our fathers and mothers, nor even when 





we will goto school ; but in this country 
at least, we can decide what company we will 
keep. In the most important sense the books 
we read are the company we keep. There are many 
excellent people in the world who cannot, from the 
circumstances of their lives, ever be students in any 
high sense, and yet to take up some study, were it 
only a language, a single author, or some popular 
science, would uplift the lives of such people. It is 
not so much matter how much or how little we learn, 
as it is that we should have a fixed intention to learn 
and push it wherever wecan. Astill larger number 
of persons there are who cannot study at all, but 
must read for rest and pleasure, and the mere read- 
ing of novels, tracts, and biographies may become, 
by the way it is pursued, a ‘liberal education.”’ A 
young friend of mine, who had associated her read- 
ing with Miss Ticknor’s ‘‘ Society for Study at Home,”’ 
went through a volume of Bancroft’s History, and 
reported herself ready for examination. When it 
came out, under the cross-questioning, that she had 
never consulted a map, nor a Biographical Diction- 


ary during the whole reading, she was told that she 


must do it all over, and be prepared to give an 


account of every person and place. This last read- 


ing probably took three times as longas the first, but 
then it did her six times the good. There are three 
things that we should always insist upon in light 
reading, and these we can generally secure : First, 


that the book shall be by some well-known author, 


rlish speaking person should know ; 





whom every En; 
Second, that it shall be pure in tone ; Third, that it 
be written in good English. Such people as the late 
novels of Mr. Howells have made us acquainted with 
are not good company for any one. We have no 
need to be introduced to young people who do not 
respect their fathers and mothers, who talk slang, * 


who seek for admiration or appropriate what belongs 
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to others. If by accident we find ourselves in such 
company, or in the worse company of persons who 
despise restraint, scoff at marriage, and make light 
of crime, the sooner we take ourselves out of it the 
better. Let us look, then, bearing all this in mind, 
at some of the books this summer has brought us. 

Balzac is one of the most wonderful artists of this 
or any time, but he is not, therefore, invariably the 
best author for rest and refreshment. When we 
seek that we must avoid the pictures that disgust, 
unless they also stimulate to a nobleness which is 
reviving. Among the translations of Roberts Bro- 
thers, ‘‘ César Birotteau,” ‘‘ Eugenie Grandet,” and 
““The Alkahest’” answer this description. ‘‘ César 
Birotteaw” is a noble picture of an honest man under 
difficulties. ‘‘ Eugenie Grandet’’ shows us the dreary 
life of a miser, sucking all the juices out of the life 
of his only daughter, and nurturing her into noble- 
ness by the reaction of her disgust, and the ‘‘ Alka- 
hest”’ exhibits a deserted wife and daughter strug- 
gling against the miserable monomania of the man 
who ought to have made them his first thought. Just 
as the life of Carlyle ought torouse many an irritable 
dyspeptic to a consciousness of his own selfish 
grumbling, so may these books help us to under- 
stand ourselves and guard against our own faults. 
There have been, of late, many clubs formed in 
country and city for the study of Longfellow, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Bryant, Shakespeare and Dante. 
Houghton & Mifflin have primers to aid in the study 
of the more modern poets, and Roberts Brothers have 
issued many books relating to Shakespeare and 
Dante. With them may be found Mrs. Dall’s pam- 
phlet on “ Sordells,’’ and Miss Wall’s volume. 

Miss Ward’s “‘ Life of Dante,’’ Miss Blot’s ‘‘ Shadow 
of Dante,’’ and Rossetti’s ‘‘ Circle of Dante,’ all 
help the lover of reading to enjoy that great artist; 
and if you turn to Shakespeare, you will find in the 
volume called, ‘‘What We Really Know About 
Shakespeare,’’ pnblished by Roberts Brothers, in 
Wm. O’Connor’s ‘‘ Ghost of Hamlet,’’ and in various 
“studies” the tools wherewith to work and the 
means of comprehending what the ‘‘students’’ are 
doing. Sucha book as Justin Winsor’s ‘‘ Is Shakes- 
peare Shapleigh ?’’ perhaps I should say sucha joke, 
is not good reading for any but the Shakesperean 
scholar. It’s over delicate satire and recondite allu- 
sions, make it difficult for the common reader to 
keep jest apart from earnest. 

What can we have better than the ‘ Between 
Whiles’”’ of H. H.? Wecan never know or hear too 
much of a woman so richly dowered as Helen Hunt 
Jackson. With all her genius was mixed a love of 
mischief and frolic which it took all her strength her 
whole life through to keep in its proper place, but 
she persevered and kept it down, so that it helped, in 
the last years, to do the earnest work of a noble 
woman. 

There is a modern craze for the works of George 
Meredith. Life is hardly long enough for the read- 
ing of his heavy volumes of five or six hundred 
pages, full of involved sentences and elaborately de- 
scribed common places ; but if one wishes a taste of 
his quality let her read ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways.” 
The company this author keeps is by no means of 
the best. 
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Roberts Brothers have given us lately two charm. 
ing local studies, one of these is called, ‘‘ Cracke 
Joe.”’ and comes among the ‘‘Nc Name”’ novels: 
and the other is a very dainty book called “ A Weg 
Away From Time.”’ Those who are familiar with 
Boston, trace the work of the well known Society 
leaders in its quaint pages with pleasure. Th 
pretty ‘‘ Prelude,” by Annie Fields, the ‘Prologue” 
by Mrs. Lodge, and the various stories to which 
attach the names of Quincy, Whitman and Howe 
have their own charm; but for manyof usthe fact tha 
the book preserves one of the delicious letters of the 
late John W. Fields in imperishable print, is its chi¢ 
charm. It is no small privilege to have knowny 
brave and sweet a man, and to those who can recall 
him little effort is required to throw his personality 
into his charming description of the Italian peasant 
and take it as if from his own lips. 

In the ‘‘ Famous Women”’ series we have hai 
lately, the lives of Mrs. Siddons and of Margaret of 
Angouléme. Good books both because they bring 
a good deal of information within easy reach of th 
common reader; but Mrs. Kennard is often unger. 
erous and unjust in her estimate of Mrs. Siddons, 
who never needed a defender, and the author of 
Margaret will neutralise all service if, as we hear, 
she translates afresh the ‘‘ Heptameron;” a bok 
there is no need for man or woman to know, except 
as it is described in the pages of an Encyclopedia, 

In the ‘‘ American Statesman’’ series, Carl Schur: 
recounts the significant life of Henry Clay, and the 
History of Commonwealths is illustrated by Alexan 
der Johnston’s ‘‘ Study of Commonwealth Demo: 
tacy,’’ as exhibited by Connecticut. If we are to 
believe him, that little State first formed by secession 
from autocratic Massachusetts, held the spoonful of 
salt that was to preserve American liberty and foun 
a free nation. New Hampshire sets up some such 
claim, and is waiting for some adequate historian 
prove that Joseph Wallace wrote the first Declaration 
of Independence. Some of us think that goes back 
to the first disobedient son of Adam! But let Mass 
chusetts and Virginia look to their laurels. 

CAROLINE H. Dall, 


‘ 
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THE LUCILLE CLUB. 


“IT IS NOT A LUCKY WORD THIS SAME ‘IMPOSSIBLE; 
NO GOOD COMES OF THOSE THAT HAVE IT SO OFTEY 
IN THEIR MOUTH.”’—Carlyle’s Chartism. 


(rT is nearly ‘‘four’’ years ago, now, that by the 

failure of a well-known bank this dear friend 
was suddenly rendered penniless. She had beet 
too superficially educated even if she had beet 
younger, to start a school that could compete with 
others of a higher grade, and her friends wisely dis 
suaded her from attempting in her delicate health 
the wear and tear of an Infant School. Her ome 
attraction by which she showed conspicuously 
amongst us was her musical voice, and Mrs. —— 
(the social wheel around which you know the rest of 
us revolve), conceived the brilliant idea of a dozet 
of her friends and well-wishing acquaintances club 
bing together to support her—or I should say letting 
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per support herself by using her sweet voice for our 
penefit—as you see.”’ 

More than this was told me some weeks ago, 
when I was invited to the club meeting; but I will 
rate it in my own way, and as the fact impressed 

e. 
"mhe object of this coterie is a lady of over forty 
years, delicate in health, refined in breeding, now 
poor and almost relativeless, save for a bachelor 
cousin, an old Scotch baronet, who lives in some 
forgotten spot in Scotland. 

When the bank failed and the lady lost her all, 
these good women rallied around her, and what 
they proffered was an income to support her respect- 
sbly, in return for her weekly services in supplying 
them not only with an afternoon’s entertainment 
inreading, but information upon the current litera- 
ture and other topics of interest of the day. Mrs.—— 
is, like Lady Randolph Churchill, a stirring dame of 
the Primrose League, part of whose object is to 
make her world around her better, if possible, and 
happier ; and it was like her expert brain to concoct 
this plan, by which a penniless lady could become 
independent, and by real work and congenial, earn 
acomfortable livelihood. The club, which now has 
reached the number of 30, meets at each others’ 
houses once a week, and each pays to the fund six 
shillings weekly. The hostess, if she chooses, (and 
she always does), providing refreshments of tea and 
bread and butter. This gives to the lady reader 
io shillings a week, or 15 dollars, out of which she 
pays the postage, (postal cards on which it is neces- 
sary to write messages to certain members some- 
times.) The club also pay two other expenses: 
the first a yearly subscription of £3 to the London 
library, a very fine institution, out of which a 
member can borrow as many as ten volumes of any 
value at atime; the second—the subscription to the 
london Athenzum, published weekly, which con- 
tains the list of all the new books, music, rare 
prints, scientific exploits, antiquarian discoveries, 
ete. 

Do not imagine one afternoon’s reading and 
keeping going the conversational ball, all her work : 
for upon reflection you will perceive that her office 
is no sinecure, and that her money is fully earned. 

Ist, she reads and makes notes five hours a day; 
ad, she attends to all the correspondence connected 
strictly with the afternoon’s business of the coterie ; 
3d, she visits any art gallery or print shop likely to 
furnish her with subject and material for the after- 
noon’s reading or conversation; 4th, she prepares 
the programme of each day. The last is submitted 
afortnight in advance to the committee, who sug- 
gest alterations, if advisable. 

The rules of the club are quite simple, but ‘‘tight,”’ 


| and the controlling element has sufficient influence 


to make things ‘‘go on wheels; that is to say, 
smoothly—and even if she felt inclined, no member 
would dare risk a frown or a freezing (you know 
how grandes dames can do that sort of thing), by 
attempting patronage or any indescribable ‘disagree- 
able ;’ the controlling element being, as I hinted, a 
social leader. 

Ist, the meeting begins at half past two and breaks 
up at six ; 2d, tea is served at five; 3d, the hostess of 
the day is allowed to supply om/y bread and butter 
and seed cake and tea in any quantity she chooses ; 
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4th, any member may send a gift of fruit or flowers 
for the afternoon’s enjoyment. This is often done 
and is generally from the fruiteries or the conserva- 
tories of the members; 5th, no personal or local 
gossip is allowed, ‘‘not a syllable.” Conversation 
is restricted to pleasant meeting and inquiries as to 
the health of the members and the legitimate topics 
of music, literature, science and art. The follow- 
ing, taken from one day’s programme will convey 
an idea of the symposium : 
Subject—Jean Paul Richter. 


a—short essay on his early life, boyhood, first 
struggles with poverty. 


6—his first writing—with extracts—for example, 
the dream in Siebeukus. 


c—Sublime, poetical, fanciful or pretty sayings. 
Thus in the afternoon discussion were quoted : 
“I love God and little children.” 


‘Fate manages poets as men do singing birds. 
You overhang the cage of the singer and make 
it dark, till at length he has caught the tunes you 
play to him and can sing them rightly.” 

‘Forsaken, but patient one! mistaken and mal- 
treated! Think not of the time when thou hadst 
hope of better than the present are, and repent 
the noble pride of thy heart never! It is not always 
our duty to marry, but it is always our duty to abide 
by right, not to purchase happiness by loss of honor, 
not to avoid unweddedness by untruthfulness. 
Lonely, unadmired heroine! In thy last hour when 
all life and the bygone possessions and scaffoldings 
of life shall crumble to pieces, ready to fall down: 
in that hour thou wilt look back on thy untenanted 
life : nochildren, no husband, no wet eyes will be 
there; but in the empty dusk, one high, pure, 
angelic, beaming figure, Godlike and mounting to 
the Godlike, will hover and beckon thee to mount 
with her ;—mount then with her, the figure is thy 
virtue.’’ (From the Daughterful houses.) 

Perhaps the best summunm of the afternoon’s etude 
was that quoted from Carlyle of Richter. 

‘“‘No poet known to us, not Milton himself, shows 
such a vastness of imagination—such a rapt, deep, 
old Hebrew spirit in these scenes.” (THE DREAMS.) 

And again, 

“A poet, among the highest of his time we must 
reckon him, tho’ he wrote no verses ; a philosopher 
tho’ he promulgated no systems, for on the whole, 
that Divine Idea of the World ‘“‘stood in clear 
ethereal light before his mind; he recognized the 
invisible even under the mean forms of these days, 
and with a high, strong, not uninspired heart strove 
to represent it on the visible and publish tidings of 
it to the world. This one virtue—the foundation of 
all the other virtues, and which a long study more 
and more clearly reveals to us in Jean Paul, will 
cover far greater sins than his were. It raises him 
into quite another sphere than that of the thousand 
elegant ‘‘Sweet Singers’’ and cause-and-effect philos- 
ophies in his own country and this: the million 
novel manufacturers, sketchers, poetical discoursers, 
and so forth, not once reckoned in such a man, we 
can safely recommend to universal study ; and for 
those who in the actual state of matters may the 
most blame him, ‘repeat the old maxim.—“ What 
ts extraordinary, try to look at with your own eyes.” 
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Then followed music from Schubert : 
The Standschiis, Zither. 
The Adieu, voice and piano. 


Sylvia 
Two daughters of two mothers of the club gave 
Gounod’s Ave Maria on two violins, accompanied 
by the piano, the accompanist playing Bach’s per- 
fect preludio. 

The music is, of course, contributed by the mem- 
bers. Three play excellently on the violin; one, 
a girl of sixteen, on the zither, a half dozen bril- 
liantly on the piano and there are three good and 
one very good voices—the last, a contralto. 

All may bring sewing: this is generally very 
fancy; pretty trifles which are sold to benefit the 
cozen and one charities which every Englishwoman 
I have met of any sort of position has on her hands. 


Religion and religious work is often touched upon 
and talked about, but here there is no clashing, as 
all are members of the Established Church, and 
intolerance does not show its ugly face, as if ‘‘high” 
all are ‘‘liberal’’—I mean liberal in their reading— 
more than this deponent saith not. 


Many ideas have grown out of this conception of a 
kind deed, by which one woman is saved from the 
tragedy of a life of fretting how she shall get bread to 
eat without begging for it. She vea//y earns her 
and she veally gets them. Is not all this 
pleasant? Given similar circumstances, could not 
some other dozens of women do likewise? Even if 
not as in this case, some dozen or twenty women 
were wishing to help one gifted friend seeking hon- 
orable employment, would not a little sacrifice 
go towards it? Most people eat too much; could 
not one dish be given up and its expense be devoted 
to something like this. Believe me, this is not 
chimerical—I am not trying to be original—I know 


‘‘wages”’ 


of one good woman who denies herself butter and 
jam (both of which she is very fond) and uses the 
money to aid secretly, one, a woman whom a mem- 
I know of three 
certain share of 


ber of her family once wronged. 
young men who always devote a 














their cigar money to supporting an invalid man, 
once employed by one of them or their fricuds. 
Another, who is best known to society as the owner 
of beautiful horses and taking exquisite care of 
number one, frequent!y takes out driving to Fair 
nount Park, Philadelphia, a sick man, who has 
been ‘‘dying of consu on” for years—said man 





having been formerly employed as porter ina lat 





““dry goods’’ house in the city of Philadelp 
might cite a number of good deeds like this, ‘* done in 


a quiet way,’’ examples that would be followed by 





many kind-hearted people, if they only stopped to 
think. One other good deed I must tell—not for its 
practicability—because I do not think I could call it 
that, but because of its beauty. 

In Montreal, Canada, there is a man, pretty-well- 
to-do, who is a partner of a well-known book firm: 
he is a French Canadian. Someyears ago the firm’s 
bock-keeper got too ill, of consumption, and was 
forced to quit work, the firm being obliged to employ 
another man in his place: well, this French Cana- 
dian came to the relief of the sick man, by getting 
employment as book-keeper for him in another 
house, and he did the work in his place at night, 
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drew his salary, $600 a year, and paid it to the wig 
of the sick man, The sick man, still disabled, 
lives, and his benefactor still plods on, night afte 
night supporting the family. This is not a Bary 
Munchausen story, but entirely true ; though I adm} 
that as the good man is well enough off almosty 
spare the amount, and has himself a family of severg 
children, it seems a pity that ail his night time shoyy 
be taken up ; but even if open to criticism, hypocri, 
ical or common, the motive and patience and indy 
try are very touching. 
I have wandered away from the club parlor and 
the ideas it suggested. They are to help othes 
te work to encourage culture, to put down ossip, 
to find, and hold the best, and to foster the 
sisterhood feeling. It is called, “LUCILLE” oy 
of respect for the beautiful character in thy 
beautiful poem. A book that if criticized to gy 
eternity will never lose its hold on women whog 
attributes are highest. The idea of keeping birth 
days of great men, by devoting a day to the discus 
sion of their works, is in favor with these, and Ian 
told that their ‘‘Mendelsohnn Day’’ was most de 
lightful. 
For the rest, it may seem to have chosen for its 
spirit the essence of the best utterances of Carlyle 
and St. Paul—the recognition of work—'‘work,” 
says Carlyle, “is the mission of man.”’ “And now 
abideth Faith, Hope and Charity, but the greatest of 

these is Charity.”’ 
KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 





What The Seen With Its 
Little Eyes. 


Read at a Club Meeting. 


Needle Has 


One would hardly believe from a hasty glance at 
so small a subject what a vast field it opens. Wher 
look upon Cleopatra’s needle now standing 
in our Central Park, and consider what it has seen; 
could that gift of the to us, the 
to the present 
Dynasties would arise and 
ipires would be born, and die. Aft, 
flourish, et 
isappear. The 
uld be read, 


we 
Khedive speak 


history of the world from Rameses 


time would be unfolded. 
disappear; E1 
Science and Literature 


lighten 
whole great history of 


would arise, 


and d 





nerations 


their ¢ 





civilization we 


The story of the carly races would be told. The 
birth of Christ, the overthrow of Paganism, the 
establishment of the Church, the formation of the 
mighty see of Rome. The discovery of our owl 
great country, the triumph of engineering art; and 
the growing streneth of women. 

But what other things has the needle seem 


How many thousands of women, miserable, starving, 
heartbroken women, toiling in empty garrets, and 
loathsome cellars, by the imperfect light of the cair 
dle threading its eye again and again, while the tired 
fingers and trembling hands drew it to and fro, to 
and fro, at less than a mile stitch that they might 
gain a pittance to keep body and soul togethet. 
What poverty, what filth, what degradation, what 
despair has it not witnessed; what grandeur, what 
pomp, what vanity, what ceremony could it not 
describe to us; what stories of shipwreck, what 
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tales of the sea, how the sailor with the palms of 
his hands pushes it through the sail, that it may 
help to bear him to his home ! 

What revolutions in the mechanical art have 

before its eye. When Elias Howe in 1841 
invented the sewing machine, the needle saw 
strange Sights. The powerful influence exerted 
over the whole manufacturing interests was 
changed, and, millions of needles passed through 
and through with incredible rapidity, all kinds 
of tissue. Why a single eye of a single needle 
saw during our war, one hundred and sixty pairs of 
soles, sewed to one hundred and sixty pairs of army 
shoes, in one day. 

But there is still another eye of another needle 
that does not penetrate the fabrics of the loom, nor 
like the famous needle of Cleopatra tell us of the 
great world’s doings. This little eye looks deeper 
stil, down into the very depths of the being. It 
reaches through our tissues, penetrates our flesh, 
sees the blood coursing through our veins, stops the 
bleeding, repairs the waste, heals the disease and 
makes us whole again. A limb may need to be 
amputated. The modern surgical needle is threaded 
with catgut, the wound closed by its means, the 
limb dressed, and the patient put to bed. In two 
weeks after, the dressing is undone, the wound 
found to be healed ; the catgut all absorbed into the 
flesh and the patient whole again. No disagreeable 
odors, no suffering endured when stitches are re- 
moved, the little needle has done its work. What 
accidents sometimes befall the poor mother in 
giving birth to her offspring, when she may be torn 
so that her life is one long misery, in such a case our 
little friend again comes to aid the sufferer ; this 
time threaded with silver wire. The gap is sewn, 
the wound is healed ; no suppuration ; no cutting 
out of stitches and the woman is once more a com- 
fort to herself, and those around her. By the opera- 
tion of oranotomy alone during the past forty years, 
60,000 years of life have been given to our sex. 

This statement is so astounding that I must say it 
is based upon the most distinguished authorities, 
and founded upon the results of several hundred 
operations, performed by Sir Spencer Wells; the 
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average age of the patients was nearly 39 years, and 
at the age of 39 the expectation of life for a woman 
in health in England and Wales is, according to Dr. 
Farr, 28}4 years. Had no operations been per- 
formed, ninety-five of these women would have 
died in less than an average of four years, while the 
remaining five might possibly, but not probably, 
have averaged eight years each of life. ‘This would 
give an aggregate of four hundred and twenty years 
of life for one hundred persons. But Sir S. Wells 
saved seventy-seven of his hundred cases, and thus 
added to their lives 28% years, while the loss of life 
on the part of the twenty-three who did not recover 
from the operation was 92 years. The result there- 
fore of the hundred operations by Mr. Wells is the 
actual bestowal of 1880 years of life on his hundred 
patients, more than they would collectively have 
experienced had nooperation been performed. If we 
date from the operation only with the seventy-seven 
who recovered, we find that 2188 years of average 
healthy life has been given them instead of the 308 
years of misery they would have suffered up to their 
death ; and of the 420 years of miserable existence 
the whole one hundred would have passed. Consider- 
ing that the preceding estimate is low, we find that 
it is a modest claim for Sir S. Wells, that he alone by 
his operations as an oranotomist, now numbering 450, 
has added more than 8046 years to the aggregate lives 
of his patients, and secured to the survivors 9846 years 
of average health, instead of 1386 years of suffering. 
By a similar calculation it is shown that in the 
United States and Great Britain oranotomy alone has 
directly contributed more than 60,000 years of active 
life to women, which would have been lost had 
oranotomy never been performed. These are a very 
few of the wonders that have been seen and per- 
formed by the needle, and we as women may feel 
justly proud of our little weapon, nor echo any 
more the statement—never feel that women are the 
weaker sex; but rejoice that through her own 
talisman, she has opened the eyes of the world to 
great achievements and has been allowed to lengthen 
the span of life, by the operation of its clear little 
eye, and bright little point. 
Mrs. Wm. Top HELMUTH. 
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WORK 


Instead of a Crazy Quilt. 


‘‘ And with her needle composes 

Nature’s own shape, of bud or branch or berry ; 
That even her art sisters, the natural roses, 

Her inkle silk twin with the rubied cherry.” 

— Shakespeare. 

DOTING relative once brought to Sir Joshua 

Reynolds the painting of a young man and 

begged for an opinion. Sir Joshua was silent for 

sometime though gazing with attention at the pic- 

ture. His visitor helped him along after this fash- 
ion : 

‘*Don’t you think he has some idea of color?” 

“Oh, yes; there is no doubt of that,’ said the 
great artist. 

“ And form, too?’’ 

* Vea,” 

“And that bit of composition in the middle dis- 
tance is not bad, is it?” 

“Oh, no,” admitted Sir Joshua. 

“And what do you think, Sir Joshua, he had bet- 
ter do with the picture?’”’ 

' Sir Joshua, still gazing attentively, said slowly, ‘‘I 
think he had better burn it.” 

I hope I am not too cruel 
if I confess that every time 
a needle-worker holds be- 
fore my gaze a crazy quilt, 
I am forced to think of this 
3 Story of Sir Joshua. The 
time, patience, stitches and 
—mistakes the crazy quilt 
represents, are too awful 
for words. And then the 
complacent way in which 
the crazy quilter points 
out specially beautiful patches—a bit of exquisite bro- 
cade, a richly colored end of velvet ribbon and a big 
piece of expensive galoon all pele mele and confusion, 
and as the French would say, swearing at each other, 
is too funny, as if we had designed the brocade or had 
woven the velvet or had dyed the silk or wrought the 
galoon. Truthful and civil one cannot be—you dare 
not say, ‘‘ What an awful waste. Are you not 
ashamed to have used your needle to so little pur- 
pose? There is enough in the centre of the C. Q. to 
make a dozen pretty things—really fit to Keep or give 
away—and you complaining of no Christmas or birth- 
day presents to bestow !”” 

Oh, no; you must not say this. It would not at all 
do. You must be polite and say it is “striking’’— 
which the crazy quilt certainly is ! 

But I would not deprive a zealot of the desire to 
have a pretty couvre pied—but why make it a crazy 
quilt? Take an old silk dress for the centre, tuft it 
prettily with white zephyr wool marguerites which 
you can make with a darning needle, and if you 
must do silk patch-work, make a mosaic of your bits, 
not a huge night-mare of them. Not long ago I 
rescued a basketful of scraps from a crazy quilt des- 
tiny, and fairly talked the possessor into devoting 
them to other uses. 

To be sure we had to plan and piece to get what 
we did—but that was the beauty and brains of it—a 





FIG. I. 


TABLE. 


piece of pink that would have been snipped into 
smaller pieces, by piecing in one corner and tipping 
both lower corners with a triangle of pink velvet, we 
got one-half a mouchotr-case; when the pieces were 
stitched we worked a spray of clematis; then for the 
other side we pieced a square of white, tipping the 
lower corners with triangular bits of white velvet, 
Then on this worked 
orange blossoms and 
maiden-hair fern— 
using her own hair for 
the stems, secreting 
some wadding and lin- 
ing it with faded but 
pretty lining silk, and f 
there she had one (xen 
pretty present to give Bers 
to a soon-to-be-married 
friend, while at less 
than a cost of 25 cents. 
The wadding, 4 cents; 
the scent of orange 
flowers, 5 cents; the 
ribbon for bow, 10 
cents, and 2 cents for 
the expense of the filo- 
selle she used. For 
the lace at the edge all 
around was a piece 
once worn on the wed- 
ding dress of her 
grandmother. Ofa 
piece of Ottoman silk 
in combination with 
some Chinese crepe of 
the same shade she got 
enough for a child’s 
bonnet—completely 
covering it with lace. 
Of some bits of straw- 
berry colored velvet 
she cut out enough 
strawberry rounds to 
applique a band of 
trimming on her little 
girl’s dress. Here is es 
the pattern. 

Fic. 1. The straw- 
berries are cut out of 
scraps of velvet and 
velvet ribbon (if not 
too worn, old velvet 
will do), and white, 
red (of many shades) 
and pale green may be 
used, or, if you guard 
against a “spotty” col- 
oring, together. The 
dots are in knot (sin- 
gle) stitch in yellow 
silk to represent the 
seeds. In white velvet 
strawberries the seeds 
would be pale green. 
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Knitted Rugs. 


N economical material for these are old stockings, 
or woven underwear. The strips must be broad 
enough to be strong. Ifthe material is white it 

may be dyed to suit the taste. Common carpet rags 
can also be used. 

Handsome rugs resembling far costlier ones, are 
crocheted from strips of old worsted dresses. If 
these are in bright colors and mixed when the strips 
are sewed together, the effect is that of rich, woven 
materials. 

Where heavy rugs are desired, the material should 
be of coarse cloth and the strips made wide. These 
prove very serviceable, even for rough usage. 

In knitting, one plan is to set one stitch, then 
widen at each end till the width of the square 
wanted is reached, then narrow till one stitch 
finishes it. Around this a wide border may be 
formed by knitting a straight strip ds wide as 
desired. When turning to knit back take off the first 
stitch without knitting it. When the strip is done it 
is sewed round the centre piece by means of the 
unknit stitches, which allow of being gathered in at 
the corners or straightened out, as needed, to shape 
the rug. 


BOOK. 


A Knitted Ruffle, 


pricey se gd with 3 balls of Finlay- 

son, Bonsfield & Co.’s real Scotch linen crochet 
thread, No. 60 or 70, white or cream color; two No. 
16 or 17steel needles. This is very pretty to trim 
children’s wash dresses for Summer. There is a 
Scotch linen floss of the same make, which comes in 
fifty beautiful shades (washable). Ruffles and edg- 
ings made of this is also pretty. 

Cast on 72 stitches, knit across plain once. 

First row—5 plain, make 1, narrow; 2 plain, make 
I, narrow; 3 plain, narrow, make 1; 3 plain (5 times) 
make 1, narrow, twice; 1 plain, make 4, narrow; I 
plain, make 1, narrow, twice ; knit 1 plain. 

Second row—8 plain, seam 1; 1 plain, seam 1; 59 
plain, make 1, narrow, 3 plain. 

Third row—5 plain, make 1, narrow ; 3 plain, make 
I, narrow; 1 plain, narrow, make 1; 5 plain, 5 times, 


make 1, narrow, twice; 6 plain, make 1, narrow, 
twice ; knit 1 plain. 

Fourth row—7o plain, make 1, narrow; turn the 
work slip stitch last knitted on what is now the 
right hand needle ; 1 plain (not counting slip stitch), 
make 1, narrow; 4 plain, make 1, knit 3 together, 





KNITTED RUG. 


For a large hearth a centre strip of grey was knit 
ofalength to suit. Around this was sewed as border, 
awide strip of scarlet. Some form a half circle for 
the centre piece of a hearth rug. 

Care should be taken if the rug is to. have much 
service, that the strips are all strong enough for the 
purpose, or when shaken it may fall apart, as one we 
heard of did, not long after it was completed. 

The needles are chosen tosuit the size of the strips 
and the closeness of the work. Any ingenious boy 
can make them of wood. Ifa very solid rug is need- 
edit should be crocheted with a coarse needle,which 
sets the stitches closer than knitting. This kind of 
knitting and crocheting makes pleasant pass-time 
for elderly women, or for those whose eyesight may 
bedimmed. One good old woman was made quite 
contented by such work, after a period of wearisome 
idleness, caused by failing sight. As the blind can 
knit with ease, it cannot be difficult to learn. Some 
have had whole carpets knit in this fashion. As the 
strips are narrow they do very well for the stairs, or 
tolay along passages. A KNITTER. 


make 1; 7 plain, 5 times, make 1, narrow, twice; 5 
plain, make 1, narrow, twice ; 1 plain. 

Fifth row—21 plain, turn the work, slip stitch last 
knitted on to right hand needle; 7 plain, make 1, 


narrow, twice ; 4 plain, make 1, narrow, twice; 4 
plain, make 1, narrow, twice; 1 plain. 

Sixth row—7o plain, make 1, narrow; 3 plain. 

Seventh row—5 plain, make I, narrow; 2 plain, 
narrow, make 1; 3 plain, make 1, narrow; 3 plain, 
narrow, 4 times, make 1 ; 3 plain, make 1, narrow ; 7 
plain, make 1, narrow, twice; 3 plain, make 1, nar- 
row, twice; 1 plain. 

Eighth row—7o plain, make 1, narrow; 3 plain. 

Ninth row—s5 plain, make 1, narrow; 1 plain, nar- 
row, make 1; 5 plain, make 1, narrow; 1 plain, 
make 1, narrow, twice; 2 plain, make 1, narrow, 
twice ; 1 plain. 

Tenth row—7o plain, make 1, narrow; turn the 
work, slip stitch last knitted on to the right hand 
kneedle ; 1 plain, make 1, narrow; make 1, q plain, 
make 1, knit 3 together 4 times; make 1, 7 plain; 
make 1, narrow, 7 plain; make 1, narrow, twice, I 
plain ; make 1, narrow, twice, 1 plain. . ; 

Eleventh row—18 plain, turn the work, slip stitch 
last knitted on to right hand kneedle, 8 plain, make 1, 
narrow, 4 times, 1 plain. . 

Twelfth row—Bind off 3 stitches, knit 66 plain, 
make 1, narrow, 3 plain. 
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The stemend is worked in green silk. The 
half blossoms are done in white-silk embroid- 
ery with faint yellow rays to represent the stamens. 

Fic. 2. Shows the size and detail of the velvet cut 


to make the strawberry. After cutting mount it on 
your band or dress, basting firmly, and then button- 
hole it not 00 closely with silk to match all around. 
The seeds can be worked when all the mounting 
is done. 

FiG. 3. Is the form of a dress trimming tobe made 


FIG. 4. 


of colored satin ribbon or velvet, mounted on cash- 
mere of adeeper shade. In this instance the patches 
were cut of old crimson ribbon slightly worn—ribbon 
that would otherwise have gone with the “crazy 
quilt.’’ The edges are tucked under, and all around 
is finished with herring bone in shade of a lighter 
crimson. It makes a really beautiful dress trimming 
for a child’s dress; or if you wish to have a fancy 
border to a sofa quilt that is not crazy, use it in 
solid colors, or copy the rainbow arrangement as 





LACE CASE, CLOSED- 
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cash- nearly as your silk pieces will allow, for your border itself can be of strong cotton, only finished with 
itches only. silk or satin four inches at one end, just for a peep 
ibbon After all, sometimes in one’s life, one gets a bar- of color to show where this case ties at one end. 
crazy gain in shop-window faded silk, ; : 

round and this is far better and more be- 

ghter coming to throw over one than 

mung the incongruity now so often 

fancy seen. 

it in Then if you are fond of the de- 

nt as tail of ‘touching up,’’ so labor- 


iously displayed on the C. Q., I 
would suggest some new work 
with tussore. Say we get a yard 
of it, spotted with polka dots. 
Get all silk and pay about fifty 
cents for it. Let us see what we 
can make of it. 

Cut from it—along on selvidge— 
a piece 20x10 inches. Mount it 
on tarleton to give you a “‘ back- 
ing,” and then, not om, but cling- 
ing to each spot, work a group 
of forget-me-nots. Work from 
thenatural flower. This done, at 
the four corners tip with triangu- 
lar bits of pale pink, pale blue, or 
g pale green velvet or satin, or silk 
-which you can no doubt get 
among your “‘crazy quilt” patches 
—and embroider a spray of flowers 
on each of the tips. 

Fic. 4 is a piece of white 
pasteboard not quite 10 inches 
square. Cover it neatly with silk 
by sewing over and over, provid- 
ing four ribbons to tie in the centre 
over the laces laid on this silk 
and pasteboard lace-tray. The 
case itself is then lined with silk 
and scented wadding, five cents 
worth of scent-powder will do it 
(if you buy economically), and 
then an edge of lace and a ribbon 
from above and underneath at 
each end finishes the lace case. 
Count how little it costs, for you 
have still much tussore left for 
other things. 

By folding it so as to bring the 
corners together to meet in the 
middle at the top, you get two 
mitre-shaped pieces of velvet at 
the top and the size to cut your 
pasteboard layer to slip inside to 
lay your laces, barbs, fichus, col_ 
lars, under-sleeves, etc., flat. 

Fic. 5. Isa detail of trimming 
for a toilet case cover, or any ac- 
cessory for one’s dressing table. 
Itis a little feather duster flower 
called Flora’s paint brush, bright 
ted with dark green stems. This 
tussore silk wears and works well. 
I have made very pleasing sofa 
pillow covers of it, and ornament- 
edthem in some such way ; they 
are very luxurious in one’s room, 
When so ornamented the pillow 
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your bonnet you have a pretty costume at a small 
outlay; or the waistcoat and cuffs worked nicely; 
makes a pretty present, and far prettier than many, 
a gift I have seen brought from Paris or Vienna. 
There is still a narrow strip of tussore out of which 
you can get 17x 5inches. This will do for a fan case. 


Heliotrope is a very tashionable color and in rich 
stuff costs, but out of this yard of tussore you can 
get a piece that will cut two half fronts for a waist- 
coat and cuffs for sleeves. This will make an em- 
broidered trimming for the front of a pongee (which 
is half the price, 25 cents), and with heliotrope in 
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Work with the detail shown on Fic. 7. On the spots 
in this instance, wad, scent and line with pale silk, 
finished at each end (the five-inch end) with a frill 
of lace and tie with bows of ribbon each end (just as 
the confectioners tie the crackers). 


Fic. 8. Is more painstaking. I suggest it fora 
yoke and cuffs of a dark dress, say the indigo blue 


serge, or the waistcoat collar and sleeves of a tussore 
or ecru biege. It is in Algerian embroidery. A, shows 
the dot of the tussore ; B,.shows the dot outlined a 
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third its size, beyond it in periwinkle leaf green em 
broidery silk ; C, shows the pink silk passe stitches 
in straight lines toand fro in the circle and on the 
surface (they only show in back stitch beneath); D, 
shows the basket stitch, the peculiarity of this em- 
broidery. The other three spots are finished and 
outlined with Indian gold thread, such as the natives 
use in this very work. 

The stitches in C are pale pink ; the stitches in D 
that ‘‘couch”’ or fasten the pink down in basket 
pattern, are dark green, It is work that requires the 
hands to be kept in order, and neatness and preci- 
sion, but Ishould say one could work enough for yoke 
and cuffs or waistcoat in an evening. It can be used 
with taste on a hundred different things, and you 
have, bebides, a really oriental embroidery. I have 
tried and successfully made all these I recommend 


to you, 
KATHARINE ARMSTRONG 


The Chaucer Bag. 
(See illustration in front of Book.) 


“In silke embrouded ful of grené greves, 
In with a fret of redé rosé leves.’’ 
—Legende of Goode Women. 


“PTHIS is the sixth wedding present in six months; 

really I shall have to ask all the girls I know to 
stop getting married,”’ said a lady to me at Christmas- 
time. ‘‘Can you not devise something for her—any- 
thing that shall not cost a great deal—in fact be as 
cheap as possible and yet be worth giving, putting as 
much resource that is not money, and still please the 
bride? Why how pretty ‘hai is!’’ she added inter- 
rupting herself. ‘‘ It makes me think of the ‘linked 
sweetness’ of Chaucer.”’ 

This was a bag I was embroidering of ivory white 
silk with a design of delicate pink flowers and tender 
green leaves. It wasonly a bit of pastime work then, 
but it developed into the design here, ‘‘ The Chaucer 
Bag,’’ which finally went to the bride, who had the 
prettiest trousseau of lingerie I think Iever saw. It 
was all of linen cambric beautifully fine and thin, 
trimmed with real Valenciennes and medici lace. 
The ‘‘Chaucer Bag” is a scent-bag to place upon 
underclothing and is made ofthe best quality of 
white surah of a distinct ivory shade; it is backed 
with tarlatan and lined with arbutus-pink silk. It is 
embroidered with pink flowers and the tenderest 
green leaves. The silks employed are pale pink and 
pale green filoselle, threading needle with a single 
filament of the threads. It is tied with a third of an 
inch wide white ivory ribbon ; the ends of the bag 
where it opens are fringed out; the fringe kept from 
ravelling by a fine buttonholing of silk, and a bead- 
ing of the pink blossoms runs along as a border at 
the ends of the bag which ties at half the distance of 
the whole length. Tie the two halves of the bag to- 
gether, not too tightly, and by a fastening stitch or 
two secure and throw the upper open half to the 
right, going off to that side to show the pink of the 
lining of the under half beneath, on which the 
lady’s name is worked. This makes a largish bag 
and a pretty ‘‘top off” to a pile of underclothing. 
Please adhere to the colors. Match the sewing silk 
by arbutus-pink and follow that green ; if you cannot 
shade, do not attempt it, but work the leaves and 
stalks in the tenderest apple-green. The blossom 
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has acentre knot of pale yellow silk: two buds are 
green and are cupped with a full knot of pink silk, 

I add a few lines from Chauncer that may breathe 
good wishes and may be done in old English letters, 
or in a style of letter suggested. by the stalk and 
blossom of the flower, or in fac simile of the giver’s 
handwriting. 

Fill the stuffing of the bag (cotton-wadding an 
inch thick) with plenty of scent-powder, violet, 
clover,or new-mown-hay. Exotic and intense scents 
would not at all bethething. Use the best quality of 
yard-width surah silk; one yard folded across will 
make four; the veal cost then of the cadeaux would 
be about 75 cents. I made this one in an evening, 
but one must embroider rapidly to do that. In case 
you have no other use for the surah, you might get 
half a yard which would make two; but do not use 
anything but lily (ivory) white and the best quality, 

‘*GOD WOT SCHE SLEPETH SOFTE.”’ 

‘“‘ AND NOW SWEETNESSE SEMETH MORE SWETE.” 

“IN SUFFISAUNCE, IN BLISSE, AND IN SYN 
GYNGES.”’ 

AND COUPLES DOTH IN VERTU FOR TO DWELLE, 

‘“HYT WAS MAY AND IN THE DOWNYNGE.” 

‘““AND IN A LAUNDE, UPON A HILLE OF FLOURES.” 

‘* ALLAS THAT I NE HAD EGLYSSH, RYME OR PROSE, 

SUFFISANT THIS FLOUR TO PREYSE ARIGHT!”’ 

In silke embrouded ful of grené greves * 

In with a fret of redé rosé leves.’’ 

‘‘God sende the wel to kepe.”’ 

The merest scrap of lining silk will do for the lining 
of the open ends of the bag. It must not be stiff silk, 
but follow the lines of the surah, therefore not better 
than it. It must be of pink, or violet, or pale green. 

KATHARINE ARMSTONG. 


A Crocheted Edge. 
ET two balls of real Scotch linen crochet thread, 
No. 50, 60 or 70. A steel hook. 
The insertion part is made first, and edge added 
last. 





CROCHET EDGE, 
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At the top twelve chain, always lead from one row 
ofrounds to the other, these being worked in two 
rows, as seen at the unfinished side of design. Every 
round is composed of a ring of 6 to 8 chain, into 
which are worked 2 rows each of 10 D C, (which 
here is thread over needle once, insert, draw thread 
through two stitches twice), 2 chain always taking 
the place of the first DC. The connection between 
the rounds to be joined together in the course of the 
work is always made in going backwards by 2chain, 
purl and 4 chain; in going forwards, by 2 chain, 1 
purl and 2 chain SC. Edge the single parts of the 
pattern and mark, worked into each chain length 
ee design) a firm row above the rounds to the next 
chain length. After the third last round is made to 
thehalf with 10 D C in working the third row, the 
sollop edge is begun. With the help of design, 
chain curves are made from one round to another 
and crocheted over with S C. The purls are to be 
executed partly in making the chain curves; partly 
incrocheting the SC. The design shows how the 
twoinner curve rows hang together with the third 
and second rows of the rounds, the outer curve row 
with the fourth and first row. The top finish of the 
lace is of two rows, the first one consisting always of 
2DC and 2 chain, and the second alternately of 1 
DCand 3 chain. 


Crochet Clover Leaf Edge. 


SE 2 balls real Scotch linen crochet thread, No. 
50,600r 70. A steel crochet hook. 





CROCHET, CLOVER LEAF EDGE, 


Make a chain of 7 stitches. 
First row—3 double crochet in fifth stitch of chain ; 
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chain 2, 3 double crochet in same; chain 3, 1 double 
crochet in last stitch of chain, turn, 

Second row—Chain 5, 3 double crochet in chain 2 
of last row; chain 2, 3 double crochet in same, turn. 

Third row—1 single crochet in top of each 3 double 
crochet in last row; 3 double crochet in chain 2; 
chain 2, 3 double crochet in same; chain 3, 1 double 
crochet third stitch of chain 5, turn. 

Fourth row—Chain 5, 3 D C in chain 2; chain 2, 3 
D Cin same; chain 13, turn ; 1 S Cin seventh stitch 
of chain 13 (this makes a loop), turn; chain 6,1 S C 
in loop, chain 6, 1 S C in loop; chain 6, 1 S C in 
stitch where the loop joins, turn ; 1 S C in loop last 
made by chain 6,6 DC in same; take the hook out 
of the work, put it through the first stitch of second 
shell (or last stitch of second row), through the 
stitch that you took your hook from, and draw’ it 
through ; then turn the work over and put 6 DCin 
loop, 1 S C insame, 1 S C in next loop, 12 D Cin 
same, 1 S$ C in each of chain 6, and in the top of 3 
D C of last row; 3 D C in chain 2; chain 2,3 DCin 
same; chain 3, 1 D C in third stitch of chain 5. 
Begin at second row and proceed the same, until you 
come to the second loop of clover leaf, and you join 
that to the middle of first clover leaf, the same way 
you join the first loop to shell, or last stitch of second 
Tow. 


<a> ‘ 
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An independent bodice, that will suit most figures 
without alteration, is a great desideratum, but hardly 
ever seen in any ladies’ clothing house. The English 
zephyr waists seem to mect the requirements, and 
are very pretty and becoming. They are made of 
plain zephyr cloth, pink, blue or whatever tone is 
desired, with sailor collars, cuffs, small under vests, 
and a sailor’s knot, in striped zephyr, to match. 


They are unlined and gatHfered back and front, with 
a belt and buckle, and fasten with buttons, the full 
wage coming over the skirt. They are particularly 
well suited tolawn tennis and boating, and are quite 
inexpensive. They can be worn with almost any 
kind of skirt. 


A fashionable trifle, which combines a fair share 
of comfort, too, are the white and black-beaded 
habit-shirts and long sleeves, made to be worn with 
low, square or V-shaped bodices. The habit shirts 
are simply put on first before the bodices. The 


sleeves have to be tucked in; they change the aspect 
of a gown and make it suitable to many occasions 
when an open bodice would probably be too cold. 
Just at the moment they are being largely worn by 
women of fashion who dress well. 


A new cut in nightgowns has a pointed yoke, bor- 
dered with the narrow, open stitch insertion, and 
formed of horizontal rows of lace and the material, 
but the sleeve comes from the collar band in a point, 
outlined with the same insertion. Thiscut hasan 
original effect and is becoming. It comes well up in 
the neck, with lace and ribbon, and it has a bell 
sleeve at the wrist. These nightgowns are bordered 
with a lace frill, and gathered at the waist. The 


fashionable under-linen is made of fine cambric, 
with the same insertion, inter-threaded with lace, 
and forthe moment this has superseded lace. The 
full-dress petticoats are trimmed with the thick 
work, just edged with lace and horizontal bands of 
insertion, let in to the depth of half a yard or so 
above. Flannel petticoats are cut in battlements 
round the edge, each one embroidered with a single 
flower, and beneath is a plaiting of lace or embroidery 
on cambric. 
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ints About Gardening for Profit—Pear Raising, Floriculture, Etc. 


BY FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 


T is one of the paradoxes of the present day, 

~~ that fruit, flowers and vegetables are to be found 

in greater abundance, and at a far lower price in 

the city than in the country. It really seems 

quite ridiculous, to the dweller in a little village, 

that not one green leafcan be bought where it grows, 

while in the neighboring city cart-loads of fruit and 

vegetables are every day thrown into the sea, in or- 

der that some sort of prices may be obtained for 
those that are left. 

This is no imaginary picture. In the little New 
Jersey village in which the writer lives—twenty odd 
miles from New York—fruit and vegetables are 
rarely to be seen in the village shops. With the ex- 
ception of what the inhabitants raise in their own 
gardens, most of the “ garden truck ’’ that they con- 
sume is brought out from New York, by the enter- 
prising dealers! This seems an absurd state of 
affairs—and only shows to what length the modern 
tendency to centralization is carried. A few of the 
more wealthy among the town people, sell what they 
do not need, in the way of fruit, etc.—but at prices 
far higher than those of the New York market. Thus 
the dealers can afford to sell goods that have been 
brought from other parts of the state to New York, 
and out again to New Jersey, at lower rates than 
fruit, etc., grown at our very door ! 

Lord Bacon said, ‘‘ A wise man will make more op- 
portunities than he finds.”” Surely, just here is an 
opportunity for thrifty women, not perhaps to make 
a fortune, but to earn a comfortable living ; or in any 
event, to make a fair sum in addition to their income, 
as well as to diminish the expenses of their house- 
holds by raising their own fruit and vegetables. 

It is true that in our village—as in most others— 
many people have kitchen-gardens of their own; but 
in many cases this is only because of the extreme 
difficulty of procuring fresh fruit, etc. Working in 
the soil, while a healthful occupation under the 
proper circumstances, is apt to bring ill-health and 
debility to those who pursue it when the system is in 
an exhausted condition, as is apt to be the case very 
early in the morning before breakfast, or late at 
night, after the dew has begun to fall. Hence, 
many a man whose business hours in the city are too 
long protracted to enable him to work to advantage 
in his own garden, and who is weary of the expenses 
attendant upon hiring some one to do the work for 
him, would hail with delight the inauguration ofa 
new system, whereby he could buy fresh fruit in 
his own neighborhood—direct from the producer, 
and at moderate rates 

The question may perhaps be asked, how could a 
market be found by a person thus undertaking to 
provide vegetables, etc., for his neighbors? It could 
not, of course, be found instantly—but with a little 
patience and ingenuity the customers could soon be 
found, especially if the articles were good of their 
kind—and if taste and skill were exercised in pre- 
paring them for market. Few people are wholly 
without the esthetic sense—especially in these days 
—and nicely moulded butter, fruit daintily arranged, 
or even clean fresh looking vegetables, will always 


bring a higher price for the work bestowed upon 
them. : Good wine needs no bush,” and news 
spreads in the country, through the innocent free. 
masonry of gossip. The first turning of the soilis 
too hard work for most American women to under. 
take. But it is usually easy to hire a neighbor to 
plough up a small garden patch, for quite a small 
sum—fifty cents or a dollar. This first labor accom- 
plished, the subsequent hoeing, raking, weeding, 
is not beyond the strength of womien—especially if 
they take the precaution to work for an hour or 
two at a time only—in the morning and again 
towards night. 

It will be necessary of course, for our gardener to 
follow the rule of all farmers,—to eat what she can- 
not sell, and to subsist largely upon the produce of 
her own grounds. It is wonderful, how much even a 
little door-yard can be made to yield, with a little 
study and ingenuity. I know one just out of Bos- 
ton, which consists merely of a long strip behind and 
a tiny strip at the side of a dwelling-house in front 
of which is a brick side-walk and paved street, where 
horse-cars pass almost every minute. Yet here in 
this little strip not more than thirty or forty feet in 
width and perhaps a hundred in depth, are raised 
such quantities of delicious French pears, that they 
more than suffice for the wants of the family of five 
people who inhabit the house—and who give away a 
great deal of fruit to their friends ! 

In another tiny garden, not much larger than the 
foregoing, an arbor, projecting from the back of the 
house is covered with Catawba grapes. A good-sized 
quince tree provides the inmates of the house with 
sufficient quinces for their fall preserving, while 
currant and raspberry bushes give them a goodly 
quantity of small fruits. String beans, radishes, 
peas, ete., take up one side of the lot. This fer- 
tile garden is not in near proximity to city streets. I 
have known, however, spinach, tomatoes, lettuce, 
beans, etc., raised in the neighborhood of dusty 
streets, on the outskirtsof a great city. They re- 
quired watering, in the dry season, but flourished 
well, with this precaution. 

The “Scarlet Runner’’ bean, with its brilliant 
flowers, isa great favorite with people who like to 
combine use and beauty. It produces bright scarlet 
flowers all summer long, as well as plenty of soup 
beans. The Lima bean (The Large White Lima is 
the best variety) is a delicious vegetable, and one 
that always brings a good price. We have found 
very little difficulty in raising them—but then we 
have taken the precaution to plant them late in the 
season, after the ground has become dry and warm 
—about the 20th of May in this latitude, or even later. 
It is worse than folly, to be over-hasty in planting 
avegetable garden. There are certain vegetables, 
which can be safely planted as soon as the ground is 
fit to work—early in April in ordinary seasons. Peas 
can be planted as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
and some people plant them in the autumn even; On- 
ions, spinach, radishes, beets and lettuce may also be 
planted early—but corn, beans ofall kinds, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, etc., must wait for warmer weather. 
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Aneighbor of mine once informed us, that lettuce 
planted in rows, could be cut off, not too close to the 
ground, and that the leaves would nevertheless grow 
again ; as he expressed it, ‘‘by the time you have 
cutdown to the end of the row, the beginning of it 
gill be ready to use again.” This seemed a most ex- 
taordinary proposition, but experience has proved 
ittobe true. The solution of the riddle is, I believe, 
that a few of the small central leaves escape the 
knife, and so are all ready to continue their growth. 
Ihave never seen this experiment tried with head 
lettuce. 

It seemed to me very extraordinary, when I first 
hada garden, that my lettuce would never head. 
After the first season, a friend enlightened my igno- 
rance and told me it never would head if left in 
ws. In order to make it head, it must either be 
transplanted or else thinned out so that the plants 
will stand a foot apart. 

The chickens of the neighbors are the only obstacle 
tothe growth of our lettuce, and we find that their 
ws are eminently destructive to lima beans. A 
cow, getting up as she does at three or four o’clock 
omasummer morning, can eat as many beans for 
her breakfast as would supply the wants of a human 
family for a considerable period of time. There is 
no limit, however, to the depravity of animals, where 
avegetable garden is concerned. 

Parsley is a very desirable addition to any garden, 
andwill often keep green all winter, starting to grow 
wain in the spring. But it is a plant of extremely 
sow growth in the beginning. The first time that 
we planted it, we concluded that it would never come 
up, and I was proceeding to hoe the bed over for 
fresh planting, when a friendly neighbor stayed my 
sacrilegious hand. He then proceeded to show me 
the little parsley plants, which were so much smaller 
than the neighboring weeds, that they had com- 
pletely escaped my notice. ‘‘ Hoe early and often,’’ 
isthe gardener’s motto. The frequent loosening of 
theearth about the roots of the plants and the “‘ nip- 
ping of the weeds in the bud,”’ are quite as important 
factors in the growth of plants, as the fertility of 
the soil. 

Fruit trees are of such slow growth, that some 
people hesitate to plant them, but the crop is so 
tbundant, that it surely repays a little patience ; and 
since the introduction of the quince stock (on which 
the pear is budded, thus making dwarf trees) fine 


crops of pears may be grown in from three to five 
years from the time of planting. My father was ex- 
tremely successful in the cultivation of pears, and 
in his garden of five or six acres, bushels or even 
barrels of them were raised, besides large quantities 
of peaches, apples, cherries and almost every variety 
ofsmall fruit. Every inch of ground was under cui- 
tivation and the soil was very fertile. 

Iwell remember with what a pardonable pride he 
would bring in his last peaches—late in the month 
of October—and his last pears, in February or even 
March. These late pears were, of course, gathered 
it the autumn. They were kept in dark drawers, 
iarather cold room, but where the temperature 
Was never allowed to go beyond the freezing point. 
late pears should always be ripened this way, in- 
eed, almost any pears will ripen in the house, if 
tot plucked too green. They should never be placed 
% top of one another, not in too close proximity 
else t ey will rot. : 
As fruit brings a much higher price in winter 
an in summer, could not the raising of these late 
eesbe made very remunerative? The winter Helis 
nd the Easter Beurré, are among the varieties that 
‘pen very late. 
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The Vicar of Wakefield (always called Winkfield 
in the catalogues—heaven knows why) is a pear of 
graceful shape, but poor flavor, compared to the 
more spicy varieties. The Louise Bonne de Jersey 
is an excellent, juicy and rather early pear. The 
Bartlett every one knows about. Though extremely 
juicy, it is far inferior in flavor to many of the French 
pears. The Duchesse d’Angouléme, is also some- 
thing of a humbug. It produces fruit of very large 
size and juicy, but the flavor is only second class. 
The Beurré, Bose, Urbaniste, Sechiel, Bourgarene 
and St. Michael were among the favorites in our 
garden. 

One great secret of my father’s success in pear- 
raising, was his liberal use of the pruning-knife ; 
not only did he prune down the young shoots con- 
stantly, to prevent the strength of the tree from run- 
ning too much to the wood, but he also picked off a 
portion of the fruit when it first began to form; in 
this way, young trees were not allowed to exhaust 
their strength prematurely and large, fine specimens 
of fruit were secured. I have been careful to give 
these details, because in many parts of our country, 
pear-raising seems to be little practiced and under- 
stood. In the neighborhood of Boston, where my 
early years were spent, it has been made a specialty 
and with signal success. The beautiful garden where 
we dwelt, was regarded as a sort of paradise by all 
our young friends, although the fruit in it, far from 
being forbidden, was dispensed with bounteous hands 
to those who lived far and near. It was one of my 
father’s great pleasures—that of raising and giving 
away his fruit, but it dd annoy him when people 
neglected to return the baskets, for in those days 
baskets were dearer and less plentiful than they are 
now. 

Hand-in-hand with the raising of fruit and vege- 
tables, goes the culture of flowers, to which women 
are beginning to devote themselves as a business. 

Peter Henderson, in his work on practical floricul- 
ture, says, in regard to the cultivation of flowers in 
green-houses: ‘‘ The capital required in starting this 
department of horticulture, I consider need not be 
so much as in that of either nursery, vegetable, or 
fruit-growing, and the chances of moderate success, 
I believe, from my observations, to be far greater. I 
say moderate success, for the chances of making a 
colossal fortune in this are by no means so great as 
in the regular nursery business, while to offset this 


the chances of failure are less, and the business is 
——— and less exhaustive to follow. I have 
hardly ever known a man who started in the florist’s 
business to fail, unless he brought failure on himself 
by his own imprudence.”’ 

He goes on to say that acareful man, with a know1- 
edge of his business, may safely venture to begin 
with $1000 capital; that is, including the erection of 
buildings, etc., and if he lives near a town or city of 
some size. ; 

/ friend of mine once owned a green-house, which 
he rented to a florist, on condition of receiving half 
the profits. It was a very singular thing, but al- 
though the florist and his family passed a comfort- 
able existence according to the showing from his 
books, the profits of his business were absolutely 
nil. My friend found this very unprofitable, espe- 
cially as it fell to his lot, to pay for the repairs. He 
therefore rented his, green-houses, which were two 
in number, if I remember aright, and not very large 
structures, for about $1000 a year, with satisfactory re- 
sults ; unless when the lessee (as occasionally hap- 
pened) proved to be a rascal. 

Roses are the most profitable flowers to cultivate, 
as they bring such high prices. 








“Record of omen.” 


Baroness Burdette-Coutts has given away in chari- 
ty about $20,000,000. 

Women are ‘‘one-sided’’—men the other sided. 
Takes both to get an average. 

Miss Anna Dickinson is slowly recovering from 
her recent severe illness. She is at Honesdale, Pa. 

Women are the State librarians of Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee. 

The women of Santa Cruz, Cal., have organized a 
town improvement association, at the instance and 
wish of the Mayor. 

The first woman Mayor in this, or any country, is 
Mrs. Susanna M. Salter, of Argonia, Kansas. Mrs. 
Salter was born in Ohio. 

Miss Marietta Holley (Josiah Allen’s Wife) re- 
ceived $11,000 for the manuscript of her new book, 
‘*Samantha at Saratoga.”’ 

The Princess of Wales is this year an exhibitor at 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors. She 
sends a picture of Windsor. 

Mr. John D. Lankerman has just given $1,000,000 
for a German. Hospital, to be in charge of Lutheran 
Deaconesses of Philadelphia. 

Eight Englishwomen have been imported by a 
New York company to cut velvet—an art that is but 
little known in this country. 

Miss Modington, an American girl, has gained the 
Moscheles prizes at Leipsic. The test piece was the 
composer’s G minor concerto. 

The Woman’s 7ritbune, of Nebraska, edited by Mrs. 
Clara Colby, a daughter of Mrs. Duniway, ot Oregon, 
will hereafter be issued weekly. 


Miss Nielson, the first Danish lady physician, has 
just begun to practice at Copenhagen. She took her 
degree with the highest honors. 

The Bombay Gazette has inaugurated a new reform 
by employing sixteen Anglo-Indian girls as com- 
positors, and a woman as proof reader. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie, now in Paris, will go to the city 
of Mexico in September to arrange for the publica- 
tion there of a Spanish-American newspaper. 


Mille. Florence Menk-Meyer, a young pianist and 
composer in Paris, is called “the Liszt of the future.”’ 
Her brilliant playing attracts great audiences. 

The Chicago Board of Education has just elected 
two ladies, Mrs. Ella F. Young and Miss Lizzie L. 
Hartney, assistant superintendents of schools. 

Miss Mary Fridley has been elected musical di- 
rector to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Prof. Lynch in the Georgia Musical Association. 


Mrs. Susan [. Mills, with her late husband, 
founded Mills College, Oakland,Cal. She is now the 
principal and has added $50,000 to the endowment, 


Miss Julia Thomas lectured on “Health’’ and 
‘*Physical Culture,” at the summer session of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, at Ocean 
Grove, N. J. 

A gift of $10,000 toward a new library building by 
Mrs. Thomas H. Powers and her daughter, Mrs. 
Mary P. Harris, has been accepted by the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Mrs, Clara Foltz, the brilliant woman lawyer of 
the Pacific coast, has become editor of the San Diego, 
Cal., Daily Bee, and has preceptibly brightened up 
the busy little insect. 

Mrs. Abingdon Campton, better known in the 
musical world as Louisa Gray, has written the libret. 
to and music of a charming little operetta entitled 
‘*Between Two Stools.”’ 

The women of New York have been granted more 
patents than their sisters in any other State. The 
women of Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana and Wis. 
consin, rank next in order. 

Fraulein von Bulow has just left Berlin for Zanzi- 
bar to establish there a hospital in the interest of 
the National German ‘‘ Frauenbund,”’ or Samaritan 
Society of German Women. 


Archduchess Marie Valerie, of Austria, who is be- 
trothed to the heir presumptive to the crown of 
Saxony, has literary tastes, and is a frequent <on- 
tributor to German magazines. 


Mme. Demont Breton, the daughter and pupil of 
the illustrious French painter, has made a great 
mark this year in the sa/on with her two pictures, 
‘Danse Infantine”’ and ‘“ Le Pain, Dauphiné.” 


In recent news from China we hear that it is no 
longer fashionable for the women to have small feet. 
The majority of the Chinese ladies now have large 
feet—that is to say, feet in proportion to their bodies, 


Olivier Desarmoises is a young authoress of higs 
promise. She has been admitted to the society of 
Gens de Lettres, and was proposed as a member by 
the distinguished authors Alexander Dumas and 
Coppée. 

Frances Power Cobbe has written during the last 
twenty-five years fifteen books, and about twenty-five 
pamphlets on theology, womaii’s claims, vivisection, 
and an enormous quantity of articles for newspapers 
and magazines. 

Princess Olga has written an historical novel deal- 
ing with events in Russiain recenttimes. The name 
of the book, which will be published by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus, is ‘“‘ Radua; or, the Great Con- 
spiracy of 1881.’ 

Miss Kate Field was recently given a reception at 
Salt Lake City by the Woman’s Relief Corps of the 
G. A. R., and was presented with a gold badge set 
with diamonds, in recognition of her services in 
securing anti-Mormon legislation. 

Mme. Griess-Traut, of Paris, vice-president of the 
Association for the Improvement of the Condition 
of Women, is circulating a ‘‘ Declaration of Women 
against War,’’ addressed to the members of both 
Chambers of the French Legislature. 


It is rumored in Washington that the Pope will 
bestow the Golden Rose on Miss Caldwell, who gave 
$300,000 to the new Catholic university. The wife of 
General Sherman is the only American woman who 
has hitherto received the Golden Rose. 


Mary A. Hendricks, of Charleston, S. C., has 
patented a folding invalid chair. It is designed as & 
commode or as an upright reclining chair, or both, at 


pleasure, and when not in use may be folded in small © 


compass for transportation or storage. 
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The W. C. T. U., of Cleveland, has been invited by 
thecommon council of that city, to name two ladies 
who shall act as janitor and matron at the Central 
police station. This action ought to extend to every 
city and large town in the United States. 

Two graduates of Vassar, one of ’85, the other of 
6, publish a weekly newspaper, The Atlantic High- 
lands Independent. They run their own press and, 
with the assistance of one compositor, set their own 
type. Their success thus far has been very good. 

vassar College has just conferred the honorary de- 
gee of L.I,.D. on Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, of 
paltimore, whose attainments in mathematics and 
logic had previously been recognized by her appoint- 
ment as fellow of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Two Venetian ladies named Silvestri have formed 
st Vienna a school for young girls to learn the art of 
mosaics, and have given them the Palazzo Sceriman 
inwhich to work. They execute orders of all kinds, 
gnding the work in sections to any part of the 
world. 

Amost important step has been taken in France, 
inthe election of a lady, Madame Kemorgard, to a 
place in the Higher Council of Public Instruction. 
Avery wide constituency—teachers and others, and 
women as well as men—was required to attain this 
result. 

Miss M. Louise Graves, of Springfield, Mass., and 
Miss Poole, daughter of Librarian W. F. Poole, of 
Chicago, and both graduates of Wellesley College, 
stiled the 25th of June, as Missionaries to Japan. 
Hope they will not insist on the bonnet as a means of 
gtace. 

Mrs. Bessie White Hagar, of Louisville, “Ky., has 
compelled the State Board of Pharmacy to grant her 
acertificate to dispense medicines as a chemist. Al- 
though she had a pharmacist’s diploma, the Board 
tefused to examine her, but have now been compelled 
todo so by the courts. 

The Queen of Holland presented a remarkable gift 
tothe King on his seventeenth birthday. The ladies 
inwaiting carried in an immense bouquet,which they 
placed before his Majesty. The King was greatly 
surprised when suddenly the top of the bouquet 
opened, and the head of his infant daughter peeped 
out of the flowers. 

Fifteen years ago the Northwestern University, at 
Evanston, Ill., opened its doors to women, and to-day 
they are going in and out through those doors in 
numbers almost equal to the young men. Of the 
1,204 students in its several colleges the past year, it 
has just given graduation papers to 251 ; and of these, 
5 are young women. 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association is taking 
tank among the best organizations of woman 
workers. Miss Mary Allen West, editor of the Union 
Signal, is its very efficient President, and over sixty 
names complete its roll. Its platform is broader than 
that of the Massachusetts Society, as it admits any 
woman ‘‘ who has published original matter in book 
form or in any reputable journal.” 

Mrs. L. F. Baldy, of California, is about to establish 
acolony of silk culturists in Maryland. A tract of 
loo acres near Odenton will be divided among ten 
colonists, and by next spring she hopes to have the 
experiment fully under way. She proposes to raise 
stapes along with the silkworms, as the worms re- 
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quire but six weeks of care. Mrs. Baldy is a member 
of the Women’s Silk Culture Association of the 
United States. 


A novel feature has been introduced by Grand 
Rapids in the shape of a military company composed 
of young ladies. They are students of the High 
School. They are very proficient in military tactics, 
and have given several exhibitions marked with great 
success. At an entertainment given recently, the 
beneficial features were a competitive drill with a 
company of young men, and the presentation to 
them of a banner by Gen. Innis. 


A “‘Ramabai Circle” for the elevation of women in 
India has been formed at Cornell University. Pun- 
dita Ramabai, the eminent Hindoo lady who is visit- 
ing and speaking in this country in the interest 
of her country women, is a very accomplished 
lady, who receives from her father the same educa- 
tion he gave his son.’ She was the professor of San- 
scrit at an English College before coming to this 
country. She has written a book called the ‘‘ High- 
Caste Hindoo Woman ;’’ and hopes to raise a fund in 
this country to benefit widows of this class by edu- 
cating them. i 

Mme. Aime Humbert is the president of the head 
office of the Union Internationale des Amies de la 
Jeune Fille, Mile. Anna de Perrot is secretary, and 
Mme. Georges de Montholin treasurer. This union 
is a society for the protection of young girls. It has 
organized offices in every European town. The prin- 
cipal office, is at Neufchatel ; the principal French 
office is at Lyons. Mme. Coste is the president. All 
the European offices are under the control of the 
head office at Neufchatel. 

“Ex-President Sarmiento, the founder of the public 
school system in the Argentine Republic, is the lead- 
ing advocate of higher education of women in South 
America, having gained his advanced ideas while 
Minister to the United States. Through his instru- 
mentality, some forty American girls, graduates of 
Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and other instuti- 
tions have been employed under ten years’ contracts 
by the Argentine Government ir the normal schools 
and female seminaries of this country, and their 
success has been phenomenal. These teachers re- 
ceive salaries varying from 100 to 160 dollars per 
month, and are placed in positions, social as well as 
professional, which they could not hope to acquire at 
home, In every instance they have conducted them- 
selves with the most commendable dignity. 


Miss Ramsay, who took classical honors at Cam- 
bridge University this year, over all male students, 
comes from a race of classical scholars. Her father, 
Sir James Ramsay, of Banff, N. B., was distinguished 
at Oxford, where he took a double first. Her uncle, 
Dr. George G. Ramsay, is Professor of Latin at the 
University of Glasgow, and her great-uncle, who 
formerly occupied that chair, was the author of Ram- 
say’s ‘‘Roman Antiquities.’’ Miss Agnata Francis 
Ramsay was born in January, 1867, and was educated 
at home until she had nearly attained the age of 
fourteen, when she was entered as a scholar at St. 
Leonard's School, St. Andrews, N. B., and she ob- 
tained a scholarship at Girton in 1884. She did not 
begin the study of Greek till 1883, and her teachers 
were women, both of whom had been students at 
Girton. Miss Ramsay is 20 years old. 








‘“ 


ANNISQUAM, MASS., July, 1887. 

In the introductory remarks offered to the readers 
of the Lapy’s Book by Mrs. Croly, I observed an allu- 
sion to Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, whose editorial connec- 
tion with it extended over a quarter century. 

That it should have achieved in her hands an 
extraordinary success, on its own level, isnot strange, 
for Mrs. Hale was a reverent, womanly woman, who 
touched the sympathies of the middle classes by her 
practical knowledge of all sides of human life; but 
there is a point in her history of some importance 
not so generally known, and yet to be always grate- 
fully remembered. : 

She was the first woman in this country, perhaps 
in the world, to support herself and her family b 
literary work, and many defects of method may well 
be forgiven to one who opened this path to her sex. 

Left a widow with a young family, let us say seventy 
years ago, with no means, there was absolutely no 
way open to her to earn a livelihood. She made a 
highway for herself, and pone offered it to 
others. And in doing—she negiected no home duty. 

All her children ‘‘ rose up to call her blessed.”’ 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 


We hope to be able to present to our readers a 
sketch of the life and work of Mrs Sarah J. Hale, 
soon, from her son, Prof. Horatio Hale, of Clinton, 


Canada.—Ep. ‘‘ CHAT.”’ 


A new subscriber, but old friend of GopEy, writes: 
“The order was quickly followed by the promised 
Magazine. It looks like an old-time friend whose 
long unseen face recalls forgotten scenes and mem- 
ories. Its pormeous fashion plates of fifty years ago 
were eagerly looked for, and ambitiously imitated by 
many of the fair girls—the then belles of the rural 
district where I lived. The Mauds and Ediths, the 
Anns and Elizas of its love stories, and bedewed 
more handkerchiefs with genuine tears than are now- 
a-days elicited by the ‘‘ capable’? woman, who seems 
to be thrown in as ballast by writers of our floating 
literature. ‘‘ Jenny June’’ will, I doubt not, be able 
to revive and remodel this venerable relic of the 
past, and send it forth rejuvenated on another half 
century’s work, much elevated and ennobled.’’ 

AUNT ANNE. 


EpDIToR ‘‘ CHAT:’’—A very prettily laid luncheon 
was recently given by a lady whose home makes no 
pretentions to elegance. But seeing the description 
given by Jenny June of an elegant luncheon near 
New York, I thought you might like to have the de- 
tails of one less Sostly. The service was rose-bud 
china, a wedding gift, and it was laid on a plain white 
damask cloth with etched napkins, a daughter’s 
handiwork, for the dishes. The principal feature of 
the decorations of the table was a large, low basket 
bordered and trimmed with ferns and grasses, and 
filled with fruit, pages, pears, peaches and plums. 
Small bunches of ferns, grasses, golden-rod, and 
some other wild flower, aster most frequently, or a 
bit of sumach, were placed by each plate, tied with 
narrow russet red and old gold ribbon. 

A tall glass vase occupied the centre of the mantel 
piece, and was filled with myrtle vines and the com- 
mon ground ivy, which drooped over and trailed 
down upon the lambrequin, which was very hand- 
some macramé work. Tall grasses formed a back- 
ground to the centre, and in the midst of these was 
a calla lily and some spikes of scarlet gladiola. The 
vase st in the centre of a glass cake. stand, which 
was covered with wet wood moss starred with smali 
white flowers. 

The viands consisted of Chicken Salad made as 
follows: . 

CHICKEN SALAD. Shred fine the white part of the 
meat of two tender roasted chickens, and mix with 
a head of celery, fine and white, and from which the 

een and hard parts have been separated ; season 
with celery salt. Foradressing use the beaten yolks 
of three fresh eggs, a tablespoonful each of cream, 


CHAT WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


melted butter, and lemon juice, a saltspoon of 
celery salt, a dash of pepper, and a teaspoonful of 
mustard, all well beaten and stirred over a fire in a 
small double sauce-pan till it thickens. When cool 
arrange the chicken and dressing in layers in a bowl 
lined with lettuce leaves, and p radi with lemon 
and slices of hard boiled eggs. 

A form of JELLIED BREAD was turned out upon a 
china dish, bordered with sprigs of parsley, and cut 
down in slices like head cheese. It was made b 
pot-roasting a part of a leg of veal in a very smail 

uantity of water, with some sweet herbs tied in a 
faggot, and half a pound of very nice salt pork. 
This was cooked slowly three hours, the herbs and 
pork taken out, and the veal chopped fine in its own 
gravy after that had been skimmed, and seasoned 
with celery salt and pepper, and then ponent into an 
oval dish with a weight on top, and left to get quite 
cold before being turned out. 

‘he MANGOLS were prepared by the followin 
recipe: Select large green peppers, and for every half 
dozen put in a scarlet one, because it looks attractive 
and contrasts nicely with the green ones. Deftl 
cut the tops off, remove the seeds and soak in salt 
water over night, then fill with cabbage, small 
cucumbers, green tomatoes finely chopped, seasoned 
with mace, cloves and mustard seed, tie on the tops 
neatly, scald vinegar enough to cover them, cover 
and scald again. 

BAKED PEARS. Remove from a dozen sound pears 
the blossom end, put them into a baking tin and 

ur over them asyrup of melted granulated sugar, 

ake inside the oven for ten minutes; do not allow 
thém to become wilted looking, then place in a jar, 

our over the syrup and seal. These pears are fresh 
ooking and made a pretty dish for dessert. 

CURRANT JELLY TARTELETS. Bake in fancifully 
cut forms, shells of rich puff paste a light brown. 
Beat until in a stiff froth the whites of three eggs, 
then add two tables nfuls confectioner’s sugar, 
andthree tablespoontuls of lightest colored currant 
jelly. This mixture should be a pretty crimson; 
drop a spoonful upon each tartelet. 

SNOW MOUNTAIN. One quart of milk, the new 
only will answer, one cup of pulverized sugar, one 
teaspoonful either vanilla, lemon or rose extract. 
Whip the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, remove 
when the milk boils, turn in the beaten eggs and 
continue to beat well, then set upon ice. Serve ina 
large glass bowel and heap the cooked whites of the 
eggs ina conical heap. 

This is a very long letter for “‘CHart,”’ but I hope 
some of your readers will find something suggestive 


in it. 
MRs. G. W. 


We are much obliged to our correspondent for 
taking so much trouble. We hope, by and by, to re- 
ceive so many letters of inquiry or suggestion from 
our subseribers, that we cannot give so much space 
to one, but at present we are not burdened.—Ep. 
“* CHatT.” 


Epitor ‘‘CuatT:’” Is it not considered ill-bred for 

a gentleman to smoke in the presence of ladies, and 

does it help it much for him to go through the form 

of asking permission? Of course they do not like 

to say so, but I have known them to be made sick 
and very much disgusted. Please reply and oblige 
CLARA M. 


If the ladies are relatives or very intimate friends, 
who may be treated without formality, rules are 
relaxed; but otherwise gentlemen will not ask per- 
mission; they will stop smoking at once in the 
presence of ladies.—Ep. ‘‘ CHAT.” 


EpiTor “‘CHat:’’? Where can I get directions for 
painting on satin and velvet, designs, etc? Tell me 
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how to make a suit for a boy of four or five years, 
first pants, and what material to use? Can you send 
me or tell me where to get a yoke pattern for a skirt; 
one that will set nicely over the ‘‘ Langtry’’ bustle ? 
Can you recommend the firm of Canfield Rubber Co. 
asbeing reliable? Iam a new subscriber and am 
delighted with the magazine, and do not intend 
to do without it in the future. 
Mrs. P. P. L. 


J. R. Tilton & Co,, Boston, Mass., publish manuals 
which are very reliable for painting of all kinds.. 
Use Scotch tweed, all wool, and make into pants and 
plaited blouse, belted in. You can have one in re- 
turn for coupon in August No. of this Magazine. 
The Canfield Co. is perfectly reliable.—Ep. ‘‘ CHar.” 


EpIToR ‘‘CHAT:’’ I have been away at school for 
four years, but shall be home this winter, and expect 
to go into some society, not the society of a city, but 
of asmalltown, What shall I get for an evening 
dress, and should I have it made low or high? I 
shall have a silk of some kind, and a black surah 
with a lace bodice; but I want one for special, for a 
sort of coming out dress if a Fp should be given 
for me by a relative, or I should want to give one my- 
self. Should it be white or colored ? 

PUZZLED GRADUATE. 


We should recommend a fine white wool dress, 
nun’s veiling, made over twilled silk and only trim- 
med with a wide white moire sash, and moire ribbon 
bows for the shoulder. ‘The dress should be made 
high, with full vest of dotted cream lace, and fine 
ruching of the same lace in the neck. The sleeves 
should be full and set in straight cuffs of alternate 
ribbon and lace laid in folds. Have your best even- 
ing dress all white the first season, you can trim it 
with a color for the second, if you choose, and put in 
acolored vest.—Ep. ‘‘ CHAT.” 


Epitor ‘‘CHaT:’”’ I teach school in rather a 
remote district in Pennsylvania, where it is very cold 
in winter, and I have great trouble to get good 
hosiery. Ibuy merinoand paya g price, sevent 
five cents per pair, but they do not wear very well, 
and are not pleasant tothe feet. What can I get that 
will be soft and warm, and wear well? What is the 


price of ‘‘ combination’’ underwear. 
ARDMORE. 


Yon will have to pay more than seventy-five cents 
per pair for very good woolen hosiery. The best are 
a dollar and a quarter per pair. These are soft, 
warm and three or four pairs will last two winters 
almost without mending. They are worth the addi- 
tional cost in longer service as well as comfort and 
satisfaction. Combination underwear varies in good 
qualities from $4.50 to $6.00 per garment.—Ep. 
“CHa.” 


EpiTor ‘“‘CuHat:’’ Tell me how to dress up my 

arlor. We live in the country, and the rooms of our 

Ouse are too much cut up. There are more than 
enough windows, but they are narrow and there is 
little wall space, though many corners and narrow, 
flat spaces, which Ido not know what to do with. 
Any hints will oblige 

AN OLD LOVER OF ‘“‘ GODEY.”’ 


Use simple draperies of striped or dotted ecru 
muslin for your windows, and make them wider 
than your windows, hanging them from a pole with 
a straight valance, about twelve inches in depth, and 
drawing them back from the centre with broad satin 
ribbon. Have a high antique style cupboard made 
to fit one corner of your room, stained pine will 


answer, without doors, and in this arrange your 
pretty china, bits of decorative glass and the like; 
filltwo of the others with tall corner brackets for 
holding vases, with background of pictures, Christ- 
mas cards and such things. Panel pictures are good 
for narrow wall spaces; or, if these are not available, 
get some of the Japanese silk or straw panels ; they 
are bright, pretty and cost little. Dried grasses and 
ferns are beautiful for decoration arranged in large 
bunches and placed diagonally over a picture or 
mirror. Wehaveseen a small branch from a tree 
upon which the moss had grown, so placed as to be 
a most artistic object. A pretty rug—very cheap 
now—a cover, and one or two corner draperies give 
an artistic look to a plain apartment.—Eb. ‘“ Cuart.”’ 


Epitor ‘“‘CHatT:’’ Please tell me who is the 
author, and where I can find the poem from which 
the following is taken : 


** Let grief be her own mistress still, 
She loveth her own angutsh deep 
More than much pleasure. Let her will 
Be done—to weep or not to weep.”’ 


The poem is in every edition of Tennyson’s com- 
plete works. It is inscribed, ‘‘ ToI. S.,’ and has no 
other title.—Ep. ‘‘ Cuat.”’ 


EpiTor ‘‘CuHatT:’’ Did it ever occuc to you that 
ood missionary work might be done by properly 
ramed fashion plates? The mal-formed plates have 

something to do with the tight lacing, tight shoes 
and scalp caps that are called bonnets. I think a 
good deal might be done for your clientele in that 
way. N. O. L. 


A good deal has been done in various ways and 
for many years to modify the absurdities of fashion. 
But it is more difficult todo it in the way of plates 
because so few are original. They are all copies of 
French dresses, or French or German plates. In 
the July and August number of GopEy were several 
unconventional designs, taken partly from artistic, 
partly from individual sources, which do not exhibit 
any tight lacing or exaggeration of any kind. 
The difficulty is to find them or produce then with- 
out annihilating expense. Besides, our women are 
educated to certain easily reproduced styles. They 
do not want originality ; it means to them “‘reform,’’ 
with a broad, flat back and no drapery. They 
want to “look like other people,” although they _ 
all clamor for something different. We should 
most gladly welcome original designs; pretty, 
graceful, sensible, not departing widely from current 
fashion, yet avoiding its senseless exaggerations, and 
showing knowledge of natural laws.—Ep. ‘‘ CHAT.”’ 


Epitor ‘“‘Cuat:” Tell me what would combine 
best with black reped silk and goods like sample. 
I have been wearing mourning for two vears and do 
not care to wear it longer, yet do not feel like taking 
off black. mw. A. S. 


We should advise you to trim the reped silk 
with some fine jet, and not combine anything with 
it, for combination would only lower its character. 
Moire or heavy watered silk wouldcombine admirably 
with the reped wool, which is very elastic, and 
would look well made up on the stockinette side, 
with collars and cuffs of velvet only. 








NOTICES OF 


ror “Open Court,” is a new fortnightly 





which dates from Chicago, and may be con- 

sidered the successor of the “INDEX.” It 

is a strong and able exponent of liberal 
ideas, and should find a large circle of readers. 


“SrpNeEY LusKa” has a delightful novelette in 
an unusually human and sympathetic vein, in the 
August number of Lippincott’s. 


‘‘ HARPER'S for August is a capital number. Every 
paper is of interest, and the resumé of the “ Irish 
Party,” with portraits of the leaders, discriminating 
and able. 


A paper edition of the ‘‘ GREAT HESPER’”’ has been 
issued by D. Appleton & Co., and is thus placed in 
the power of all readers. The work is one of exciting 
interest and exceptional power, almost as improba- 
ble as any which have been written of laté years, but 
with a substratum of intelligence which does not 
insult common sense. Frank Barrett is the author. 


“THE OLD MAMSELLE’s SECRET,” by E. Marlitt, 
author of so many clever studies of German life, 
which have been translated for us by Mrs. Wistar, is 
the latest of the series of selected novels published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


“IN THE GOLDEN Days,” by Edna Lyall, isa 
capital book for those who believe that what has 
been is better than what is. It is an interesting 
story, into which is woven a close and charming 
study of the days of ‘‘Good King Charles,’’ of Prior 
and Dryden, who are introduced as personages ; and 
of William Pern, whose ‘‘ Utopia over the Seas,’’ 
where “‘ suffrage ’’ was universal, ‘‘ idleness punished 
as a vice,’”’ and “‘ prisons, houses of education and 
industry,’’ was considered an ideal, impossible of 
realization. ‘‘In the Golden Days”’ is as good as 
Christian science for grumblers. D. Appleton & Co., 
publishers. 


‘“ THEKLA.’’—A story of musical life in Vienna, by 
William Armstrong. The heroine of this book is astu- 
dent of music, and at once awakens, and holds to the 
end, the interest and sympathy of the reader. She is 
a fine, beautiful character, who, real or ideal, seems 
to inspire the author himself, for the best portions of 
the story are those which directly concern her This 
amounts even toa pecularity of the work. However, 
the other characters, which contrast strongly with 
Thekla, are clearly outlined, and the group which 
surrounds Thekla in the Austrian capital, are amusing 
and entertaining. The book isvery attractivein type, 
paper and binding. Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


“THE WHOLE TRUTH,” one of the cleverest novels 
of the season has been published by Cassell & Co., 
and is by a young lady, Julia Halstead Chadwick, 
well known in Newport and New York society. 
Her mother is a sister of Murat Halstead, of the 
Cincinati Commercial, and the whole family are cul- 
tivated, travelled and intelligent in a high degree. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“The Whole Truth” is the study of a character some 
thing like that of the heroine of Mr. Frank Stock. 
ton’s famous sketch. A woman whose singular com. 
bination of strength and weakness leads into a de. 
ception, whose consequences close about her in the 
midst of her supreme happiness, at the moment of 
the realization of all her hopes. The development 
of this woman’s character, the grouping of the 
figures about her, and the incidental circumstances 
and detail, all of which bear upon the final out- 
come and denouement, are very cleverly contrived, 
and show unusual insight and estimate of values iy 
a young author. It is interesting all the way 
through, from the first line to the last, and though 
there is much incidental conversation and descriptive 
writing, it is all bright and natural, and there is 
nothing superfluous. The heroine is introspective, 
the author is not, and does not rely upon the bits of 
philosophy she has heard to give interest to her book. 
On the contrary, common sense, amounting to wis. 
dom, crops out here and there; but never becomes 
preaching, which is in lively contrast to the second- 
hand talker style of the majority of novels. Cer- 
tainly good things to come may be expected from this 
author. 


“THE HOUSE OF THE MUSICIAN,” the latest 
novel in the series of Ticknor & Co., does full 
justice to the exceptional reputation which the pre- 
vious issues have acquired. ‘‘ The House of theMu- 
sician’’ is a story of Venice, and is full of the color 
and subtle witchery of that wonderful Italian city. 
It is by Virginia W. Johnson, author of “‘ The Nep- 
tune Vase,’’ and there is not a common-place line or 
character introduced ; every one has fallen under the 
spell, which has obtained possession of the vivid 
imagination of the author, and becomes a living, 
breathing embodiment of that mystical charm, 
which all have felt who have been swept within the 
magic circle of the famous lagoons, though few have 
been able to give it such glowing expression. We 
recommend “The House of the Musician ”’ to all 
who would enjoy a true Venetian romance. 


““A TERRIBLE LEGACY,” by G. W. Appleton, is a 
story of English life in the South Downs, and will 
interest those who like rural life and the study of 
local peculiarities. The plot is by no means desti- 
tute of interest, and contains curious circumstances 
which the author feared might be deemed too im- 
probable, till he found in the annals of the daily 
paper a fact recorded so exactly similar to his inven- 
tion, that the latter might have been the record of it. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


““BESSIE’s 91x LOVERS,’’ or a New York Belles’ 
Summer in.the Country, by Henry Peterson, Esq. 
just published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, is a charming story of summer life in the 
country; and describes a New York society girl, who, 
worn out by the gayeties of a winter’s campaigt, 
and smarting under the deception of a man she was 
to marry, determines upon a visit to some relatives 
in the country, where she will meet with no other 
society. After her arrival there, she finds that six 
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young Philadelphians are coming to stay in the 
same house, and her efforts to avoid them, their 
surprise at discovering so fascinating and joily a 
comrade in a city belle, constitute the motive for a 
succession of lively incidents and an interesting 
denouement. 


“A DATELESS BARGAIN,” by C. L. Perkis; is a 
story ofintense and pathetic interest, which deals with 
circumstances common enough to-day, yet out of 
which have grown tragedies quite as real, circum- 
stances as cruel, and not destined as in ‘‘ A Dateless 
Bargain,” to a happy ending. The story of the 
“League”? is not one whit exaggerated, as many 
know to their cost, and that secret societies become 
the irresponsible instrument of private revenge, is 
but the natural outcome. Publishers, D. Appleton 
& Company, New York. 


“Miss GASCOIGNE,” is the clever story of a maid- 
en lady, still young and handsome, who, with plenty 
of money, obtains as a ward, a rather feeble young 
man, who becomes her lover. This is natural 
enough, what is notsonaturaland mars the otherwise 
happy and sensible ending to a summer day story is, 
that she should so wildly love him. Miss Gascoigne 
was not that kind of a woman. The book is, how- 
ever, bright and readable. The latest issue in the 
“Gainsborough”’ series, by D. Appleton & Co. 


“A GAME OF CHANCE.”’—One of the most talked 
of novels of last year was issued by Cassel & Co., 
under the title of ‘‘ As Common Mortals,” and pub- 
lic curiosity was piqued until it was discovered that 
the author was a brilliant young married woman, 
known in the best society of New York, a member 
of Mr. Courtland Palmer’s famous Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club, and her name Anne Sheldon Coombes. 

“As Common Mortals’? was her first venture 
as an author in book form, and though lacking 
in that constructive form which is only the result 
of varied experience, contained abundant promise 
of future developments. ‘‘A Game of Chance.” 
is proof of the rapid fulfillment of this promise. 
Itis nota pleasant story, itdeals with the results 
of gambling proclivities, sometimes called specu 
lation, and it is honest and outspoken in its 
effort to show how it undermines the character of 
the individual and the fabric of society. Still, 
it is by no means the story with a moral; it is 
constructively good and the somewhat monotonous 
misery, is atoned for by the bright and always 
clever dialogue. Mrs. Coombes sees the humorous 
side to even her most pathetic incidents, and her 
keen insight and intelligence mever allow the 
readers’ interest to flag. 

Nineveh evidently means Babylon, Long Island, 
which is sketched with a loving, if an observing eye 
and hand. There is strength, too, in her sketches of 
weakness and foibles, which is bound to work out 
distinction for the author. 


“OLp TIMES IN THE OAK OPENINGS,”’ by Benj. F. 
Taylor, L. lL. D., tells the story of Theopolus Trent, 
an eastern boy, who went West as school-master in 
the old days, what he found and what he did there. It 
is full of the delightful freshness, vigor and geni- 
ality, which the author has maintained in his prose 
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works, in his poems, his songs and his life. Itis a 
healthful, wholesome book, and describes the old 
West with as true a touch as if it had been just 
struck out by nature, and Mr. Taylor saw it for the 
first time. ‘“‘ Old Times in the Oak Openings,’’ will 
recall much that is fast passing into oblivion, and 
give pleasure to many readers. S.C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago, are the publishers. 


‘‘DicK’s WANDERINGS,”’ by Julian Sturgis, is an 
extremely readable book, and not at all of the ordi- 
nary love story stamp. It is the study rather of a 
substantial character in English life, a sensible, 
pleasing young Briton, who is both original and 
practical, and pursues his career in a sensible way. 
The reader follows him with interest in his life at 
Eton, and upon his travels abroad, in the acquain- 
tance he makes with a bright and refined American 
girl, whom he finally wins for hiswife. The descrip- 
tions, especially of English life, and the character of 
Mrs. Hartland, are very interesting and satisfactory 
The enjoyment of the book is heightened by the 
easy and natural style of the author. D. Appleton 
& Co., Publishers. 


Hotel Walton, the new and commodious hotel 
which John Wanamaker is preparing for his em- 
ployés at Broad and Brown streets, is rapidly under- 
going reconstruction, and will be ready for its occu- 
pants this fall. Mr. Wanamaker says “the inten- 
tion is to furnish small, separate rooms—substantial, 
old-fashioned, home-like board, at exact cost. For 
the first three months the rate will be $3.25 per week. 
If after a quarter year’s trial the rate can be reduced 
or graduated it will be done. The rate includes 
washing. A parlor and dining-room, each 16 by 49 
feet, will occupy the first building. The addition will 
be used for sleeping purposes, containing seventy- 
four dormitories each 8 by 12 feet in dimensions. 
Each floor will also be provided with a sewing room, 
matron’s room and bath rooms. The tubs will 
be lined with marble and the floor and partitions will 
consist of the same material. Baggage will be con- 
veyed by dumb waiters from the basement to the 
fourth floor. Fire-escapes will be erected at suitable 
points. The roof will be a balcony, protected by an 
ornamental iron railing. The staircases throughout 
the building will be of marble and the entire build- 
ing will be heated by steam. 


The death of Mrs. James P. Scott makes a vacancy 
in the social life and fashionable circles of Philadel- 
phia that cannot be filled. There is no one to quite 
take her place. She was eminently fitted for social 
leadership, liked it and realized its importance and 
significance. In her death Philadelphia social life 
has lost the influence of an acknowledged leader—a 
brilliant and beautiful woman gifted with all the ac- 
complishments necessary in such a position, with 
the necessary executive ability, and with an ample 
fortune and all the accessories to support her in it. 
She was the worthy successor of Mrs. Bingham, Mrs. 
Rush and other distinguished women who have 
made Philadelphia famous as a brilliant social centre. 
Mrs. Scott was not a mere butterfly of fashion. She 
was a remarkable woman and possessed of a variety 
of accomplishments and abilities that amounted to 
genius 








HERE AND THERE. 


Brown University is to decide the subject of co- 
education in the University at the September meeting 
of the corporation. 

Four young women with gilded spades broke the 
sod for the excavation for the foundation of the new 
art museum at Princeton. 

The young sculptor, Mario Salvini, son of Tom- 
masso Salvini, the “king of the stage,” is making 
a statue of Mrs. Edmund Russel, the Delsartian 
artiste. 

Mr. J. S. Morgan, the American banker in Lon- 
don, has presented a painting by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, to the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt recently expressed a 
desire to see the sale of intoxicating liquors prohib- 
ited within an eighth of a mile of any railroad 
station. _ 

The Art Club, of Philadelphia, has officially 
announced the purchase of the double four-story 
brick dwelling at the corner of Broad and Brighton 
streets for $100,000. 

Anton Rubenstein has collected 50,000 rubles 
toward realizing his plan of founding a national 
Russian opera at St. Petersburg, to be connected 
with a new conservatory of musical instruction. 

Dr. Caroline Hastings, who has been seven years 
demonstrator of anatomy in the Boston University 
School of Medicine, has resigned the position, that 
she may devote herself to her large private practice. 

In the Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
London, of the paintings and sculptures over 1,900 
in number, 242 are the works of. women. It is only 
fifteen years since women artists were admitted 
to the Royal Academy. 

The Fairmount Park Commissioners have notified 
the Society of the Cincinnati that the Washington 
monument will be allotted the oblong plateau di- 
rectly west of the Weish memorial site. It is ex- 
pected that’it will be finished in less than two years. 

Max Muller’s three lectures, “The Simplicity 
of Language,’’ “The Identity of Language and 
Thought,” and the “Simplicity of Thought,’’ given 
at the Royal Institution, London, last March, have 
been secured for the columns of the Ojfen Court, 
of Chicago. 


The Sévres vase presented to Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew, by the French government, is of a rare 


purple-blue color, and about two feet high. The 
gift was in recognition of Mr. Depew’s services as 
orator at the dedication of the Bartholdi statue 
of Liberty. 


A deputation, consisting of Miss Cobden, Mrs. 
John Mills, Mrs. W. MclLaran, and other ladies, 
went to Dublin to present to the Lady Mayoress an 


address signed by over 40,000 of the women of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales, expressing sympathy 
with the women of Ireland in their sorrow over the 
troubles of their country. 


A curious revelation has been made by the New 
York World of three living, lawful wives of one 
man, who cannot be prosecuted; nor can either of 


them obtain a divorce. The marriages have com- 
plied with the laws of the states where they were 
solemnized, and the laws of the state of New York 
recognize them all as legal. 


The great university successes of the year are 
Miss Ramsay, at Cambridge, England, and Miss 
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Hankey, of Columbia College, New York; and now 


the only objection to admitting women to degrees js 
that the great universities would become ‘mixed," 
Well, it is a ‘‘mixed” world, and it would not te 
bettered if it were composed entirely of men. 


Mrs. Cleveland has received two gifts: one, a cup 
and saucer which belonged to a breakfast set used 
by General Washington ; another, the Coat of Arms 
of, the United States worked in feathers, from the 
land of the Montezumas. Mrs. Cleveland is havi 
one room at Oak View fitted up with “‘rag”’ ca 
specially made. Old fashioned furniture to corres 


pond. 


An exhibition of tapestry executed at the Roya 
Windsor Tapestry Works took place recently. Much 
praise is bestowed upon the patient labor and skill 
of the workmen; but it is well remarked that the 
future of ‘old tapest-y revived’’ will depend en 
tirely upon aa judgment in the selection of de 
signs, and a fixed idea of the place it is to occupy 
among the arts. 


Mr. Augustine G. Heaton, of Philadelphia, who 
opened a studio in Washington last year, has already 
established himself prosperously. Besides a large 
work for the Library Committee of Congress, he is 
now engaged upon portraits of Senator Randall L. 
Gibson, of the late Mrs. Gibson, his wife, and of Mr. 
Paul Tulare, of Princeton, the founder of Tulare 
University, in New Orleans. 


The foundation stone of the Imperial Institute at 
South Kensington, has been laid, and in circum 
stances of fitting splendor and solemnity. In this 
instance the foundation stone implies the structure; 
the Institute is no longer a project, but a 
It yet remains to be seen what kind of fact it is to be. 
A Queen and an Heir-Apparent can create an I 
tute, but only a nation can make it flourish. 


Mr. Wanamaker, of ‘‘great store’ fame, had his 
fiftieth birthday celebrated by a magnificent gather- 
ing of thousands of Sunday school children, and 
the presentation of beautiful floral tributes, in 
recognition of his work in je ae | up the Sunday 
School of his church ; with which he has been con- 
nected for thirty years. Mr. Wanamaker recently 
put into operation a age for giving his employees 
an interest in the profits of his business. 


Mile. Enrichetta Edica, the young American 
prima donna who is creating a decided impression 
in European musical centres, is a Philadelphian. 
Her name is Miss Hattie Eddy, and she is the 
daughter of George W. Eddy, Esq. Miss Eddy has 
been studying abroad for several years past, and her 
voice has been compared with that of Albani. She 
is at present in London, but will return. to. America 
this autumn, when she will be heard in oratorio 
and concert. 


Theodore Roosevelt says the ranchwoman—the 
cattle queen, as the West is falling into the way 
of styling her—is no newspaper myth. She exists 
her numbers are increasing, and she is one of the 
most characteristic types that the conditions of 
American life have evolved. She knows how to 


take care of herself. She knows how to take care 
of her cattle. She knows how to make for her 
children a homestead and a heritage. Occasionally, 
she knows what few self-supporting women have 
oe learned, how to make money not only to live 02 

ut to grow rich on, as men and rich men count 
wealth now-a-days. 
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PUBLISHER’ 


S NOTICES. 





Important to Club-Raisers. 


E beg tocall the attention of the old and new 
W friends of GopEy’s LADy’s Book to this fact, 
that we send out only choice articles for pre- 
miums, objects that any lady may be glad to have 
or to give. We have carefully revised our lists, ex- 
cluding all that is not first class, and selecting that 
which is not only attractive, but has intrinsic value. 
The editor personally selected a silver tea-set recently 
for a club-raiser, which was the best to be found. 
It was the Queen Anne pattern, satin finish, with 
plated edges, and the best quadruple plate. Nothing 
finer could be purchased. 





[APKIN RING. 


The representations we make can be absolutely re- 
lied upon ; and those interested in getting up clubs, 
or in adding their own names to our list of subscrib- 
ers, are cordially invited to read and consider the in- 
ducements we offer to take such trouble as is involved 
in getting up a club, and in adding one name to their 
own. For single subscribers at $2, we offer a choice 
of a rich chased and highly finished, or oxydized 
napkin ring : the latter very artistic ; or a handsome 
butter-knife, a favorite cook-book, one of Jenny 
June’s Manuals on “ Knitting,’”’ or ‘‘ Needle Work,” 
or ‘Letters and Monograms ;” or instead of any of 
these, one of the following charming Booklets : 

‘“GEMS FROM THE BROWNINGS.”’ 

“‘CHIPS FROM SHELLEY.” 

‘FAVORITE HYMNS OF HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 

The first has card photograph of Robert Browning 
on terra-cotta cover, gold lettering, done by hand, 
and is tied with three shades of terra-cotta silk. 
Printed on tinted paper. 

The “Shelley” booklet in gold, lettered upon white 
parchment cover: and the ‘‘ Beecher Hymns’’ are 
gold lettered upon pressed parchment cover. 

For ‘wo names at $2.00 each, we will send to each 
one, any one of the above articles ; or we will send a 
* Booklet,” or the ‘‘ Favorite Cook-Book,’’ or any 
One of “Jenny June’s Manuals,’ to one, and a 
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volume of Dickens, a standard book of poetry (any 
author may be selected), or Mrs. Croly’s ‘‘ Cookery 
and Housekeeping’’ book, to the second who sends 
the other name with her own. 

For ¢hree names at $2.00 each, we will send to each 
subscriber, either of the first articles mentioned, 
except the napkin rings, and to the club raiser a 
pair of napkin rings, a pair of butter knives, an 
“Individual Pepper and Salt Set’’ of cut ruby or 
amber glass, in rich silver stand, or Mrs. Croly’s 
“Cookery and Housekeeping’’ book. 








INDIVIDUAL PEPPER AND SALT STAND. 


For four names at $2.00 each, we will send either 
of the first named articles to each subscriber, ex- 
cepting the napkin rings, and to the club-raiser a 
silver cup, chased and gold lined, or a pair of napkin 
rings or butter-knives, and a book of poems, or Mrs. 
Croly’s ‘‘Cookery and Housekeeping’’ book. 

For five names at $2.00 each, we will send as be- 
fore stated, to each one, and to the club-raiser, a 
pair of napkin-rings and a pair of butter-knives, or 
a gold-lined silver cup, satin finished, or the indi- 
vidual pepper and salt stand, avd any book selected 
from those mentioned, or a bed-room clock of guar- 
anteed quality. 

For s¢x subscribers at $2.00 each, we will send to 
each one as stated above, and to the club-raiser a 
beautiful cut-glass pickle-stand, in white, blue or 
canary glass, with fork, and set in an elegant high 
silver stand. This is a very desirable premium. 

For seven names, at $2.00 each, we will send any 
one of the first premiums, with the exception of 
napkin rings, as previously stated, to each and 
every subscriber, and either the rich pickle-stand 
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and a sugar shell spoon, or a handsome breakfast 
castor, with cut-glass bottles and fine finish, to the 
club raiser. 


For eight names we will send, in addition to first 
premiums, as stated, a very handsome silver cake 
stand, of refined and elegant pattern, or a perfume 
and jewel casket to the club raiser. 


For nine subscribers at $2.00 each we will give, in 
addition to premium to each subscriber, the cake 
stand, satin finished, the “perfume and jewel 
holder” combined to the club raiser. 
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PICKLE STAND. 


For fen subscribers at $2.00 each we will give, in 
addition to the premium to each, as stated above, a 
very rich and handsome fruit stand, of cut-glass, in 
white or sapphire or canary, warranted, and set in 
silver, a very rich and costly article. 


The napkin rings are reserved for single sub- 
scribers, or club premiums, because they cannot be 
afforded in addition to other expensive club pre- 
miums. 


We shall keep adding all the time to our choice of 
fine premiums, and our subscribers may rely upon 
the word being as good as the bond. Begin early. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Boox for August is full of 
good things—stories, poetry, bright discussions of 
women’s work and the latest fashions. The book 
itself, by the way, looks very well in its bright new 
dress.—Phila, North American. 


GoDEy’s LaDy’s Book appears under the editop 
ship of Mrs. Croly (Jennie June). The fashiog 
department is enlarged, fresh and original designs 
being used to illustrate the letter-press, new depart. 
ments have been added, and among the contributor 
are Louise Chandler Moulton, Clinton Scollard, Kate 
Sanborn and Alice King Hamilton.—Phila. Record, 


GopEy’s LApDy’s Booxk for July, published by 
Croly Publishing Company, and edited by Mrs, Croly 
(Jennie June), is more attractive than ever under 
Mrs. Croly’s management. Ladies of fashion, ladies 
of sense, ladies everywhere, will have the Lapy’s 
Book. So it has been for a generation past, and wil 
be for a generation to come.—Rough Notes, India 
apolis, Ind. 


GopEy’s LADY’s Book for July. This most charm. 
ing of all old-time publications comes to us this 
month under new auspices, being now under the 
management of the Croly Publishing Company, and 
edited by that most talented writer and favorite of 
the public, Mrs. Croly, better known as Jenny June, 
Among the many improvements in the magazine, 
we note first its artistic cover, and within that cover 
a fascinating selection ofliterary gems from the pens 
of Mrs. Louise Chandler Moufton, Miss Marian C. I, 
Reeves, Miss Kate Sanborn, Clinton Scollard, Sallie 
Bridges Stebbins, Alice King Hamilton, Augusta de 
Bubna and others. A special feature is the great im- 
provement in its fashion plates and department, and, 
in fact, we are pleased to note the great improve 
ment made in every department of this much 
admired and much loved magazine—A merican Bot 
tler, New York, N. ¥. 


GopDEy’s Lapy’s Book gives every evidence of new 
proprietorship in the new design for the cover, and 
a more varied and attractive table of contents. The 
arrangement has been changed, new departments 
added and original designs furnished, which wil 
greatly add to the household value and attractiveness 
of this favorite periodical. Mrs. Croly makes her bow 
on the front page, and the literary contents are fat 
above the average. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Miss Marian C. L,. Reeves, Miss Kate Sanborn, Clit- 
ton Scollard, Sallie Bridges Stebbins, Alice King 
Hamilton, Augusta de Bubna and other well-know! 
writers being among thecontributors. Address Croly 
Publishing Company, Box H. H., Philadelphia, Pa 
—Phila. Sunday Mercury. 


GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, of Philadelphia, has agai 
changed hands, but it requires simply a glance 
through the July number to realize that the change 
had enhanced itsdignity and value, both in itsliterary 
and fashion features. The editressis “ Jennie June,” 
who makes a characteristic introduction, and whos 
reputation in society and fashion circles is above pat 
in this country. There is a noticeable improvement 
in allthe departments. With the national “‘ Jennie 
June” at the helm, old Gopey ought to, and 20 
doubt will, immediately enter upon the brightest % 
in its history.— Saturday Times, Des Moines, Jowd. r 
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GODEY'S FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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AUTUMN TOILETTES.: 


GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


(For Description See Fashion Department.) 
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